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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eeliaaien 
: ae Constitutional conflict between the Persian Parlia- 
ment and the Shah has reached a crisis, and Teheran is in 
astate of siege. On Sunday last the Ministry resigned, and 
fighting broke out in the streets between the Nationalists, or 
Constitutional Party, and the Royalists. The resignation of 
the Ministry was caused by the refusal of the Shah to expel bis 
reactionary advisers, who were intriguing against the Cabinet. 
On Sunday evening Parliament was informed that the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of the Interior had been arrested. 
The Deputies demanded their release, and, with a proper sense 
of the people’s rights that reminds one of our own ancient 
Constitutional quarrels, declared that they would not leave 
the House till a satisfactory answer was returned. The British 
Legation then intervened and asked that the Premier—who, 
by the way, had an English education and took his degree at 
Balliol—should be released. It was understood, very likely 
with good reason, that his life was in danger. The Premier 
was allowed to depart for Europe in exile. The most 
important point of all is the failure of the Shah to effect 
the coup d'état which he had planned for Sunday, and by 
which he proposed to expel all the Nationalist leaders and 
dissolve Parliament. The Nationalists have appealed to the 
Legations for European sympathy in their struggle. But 
with all the desire in the world to see the Nationalists trinmph, 
we hold that this is a conflict in which even the Anglo-Russian 
Convention must not tempt us to meddle. It must be allowed 
to solve itself. The Shah is still obdurate, but the numbers 
of the Nationalists grow. 





On Monday the American fleet of sixteen battleships, 
which is to cruise round the Horn to the Pacific, left 
Hampton Roads after being reviewed by Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is estimated that this great naval undertaking, which 
will be watched with the greatest interest all over the 
world, will cost about two millions sterling. Mr. Roosevelt 
has said that the main purpose of the cruise is educa- 
tional; he very properly regards it as the duty of the 
Navy to become an efficient sea-going fleet, not content with 
the weak and dangerous policy of guarding coast towns, but 
ready to search out and engage the enemy wherever he may 
be. Of course we cannot diaguice the fact that the arrival of 
this great fleet in the Pacific when relations between Japan 
and the United States are delicate may be misunderstood. 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, had made up his mind that the cruise 
was desirable long before the protests against Japanese 








immigration were raised, and it is characteristic of him not 
to be frightened from his purpose by what he probably 
thinks is a passing difficulty. Much depends on the good 
sense of the American) people, and we must hope that the 
popular demonstrations on the Pacific shores which the 
special correspondent of the Times foresees will not lead to 
any mischief. 








The more information we receive about the Treaty of 
Cession for annexing the Congo to Belgium, the more un- 
satisfactory does the proposal seem. The Belgian Parlia- 
ment can adopt the Treaty or reject it, but it cannot amend 
it. The question, therefore, is whether, after a full examina- 
tion of the Treaty, it will be the duty of Great Britain to use 
her influence towards encouraging the Belgian people to 
accept a measure which will not only do more harm than 
good, but will perpetuate the harm. In other words, we shall 
have to decide before long whether the British policy of 
looking to annexation as a solution in itself can be honestly 
pursued. The financial clauses of the Treaty show that profits 
are assumed from the trade of the whole colony which cannot 
possibly be realised unless the existing iniquitous exploitation 
of native labour is continued. If justice is done to the 
natives, Belgium will have to face a deficit on the administra- 
tion of the colony, and will have to pay, at all events for the 
present, a very large sum annually. We do not know whether 
the Belgian Government are prepared to do this, even if they 
can afford it. If they cannot, the sooner we learn the truth 
the better. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times in Wednesday's 
paper reproduces some remarks of the well-known military 
critic, Colonel Giidke, on the new German naval programme. 
After 1912, he says, the mere necessity of keeping the 
Government dockyards employed will probably, in con- 
junction with other causes, result in the establishment 
of an unwritten law by which four new battleships will 
be laid down every year. The present scheme of having 
a fleet of thirty-eight battleships and twenty large cruisers 
will be left far behind. Indeed, the “large-navy” school 
already talk of five, or even six, new battleships every year. 
Colonel Giidke says of these ambitions :—* The worst of them 
is that their fulfilment would be equivalent to preparations for 
war, that it would be interpreted by our neighbours as a direct 
menace, and that within a measurable period of time it would 
be bound to lead to a sanguinary collision. All this would be 
the result of the attitude of those politicians who are inspired 

hy the idea of a world-Power, and who cannot endure that any 

other State should in any respect whatever consider itself 
stronger than ourselves. Extravagant armaments of this kind 
drive a nation into a policy of conquest and estrange it from 
the pursuit of progress.” 

Sir Edward Grey, speaking to his constituents at Berwick- 
on-Tweed on Thursday, declared that Mr. Birrell in attempting 
to govern Ireland without resorting to exceptional measures 
of coercion was carrying out a policy which had the sympathy 
and approval of the Cabinet and of his colleagues. “Those 
who usk us to resort the moment there are difficulties in 
Ireland to the policy of the Crimes Act and to coercion over- 
look the fact that though at a given moment you may by 
coercive measures preserve order and repress crime, yet every 
time you resort to those coercive measures you are not bringing 
the solution of the Irish disorder any nearer; on the contrary, 
you are weakening the sense of responsibility in the people 
themselves.” Much as we respect Sir Edward Grey, we can 
only describe this view of the question as sophistical. It rests 
upon the assumption that you can make a distinction between 
the ordinary law and what he calls coercion, which, translated 
into practical language, means the Crimes Act, and that the 
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application of the ordinary law is just and reasonable, while 
the application of coercion is unjust and oppressive. 


In reality no such distinction can be maintained. The 
Crimes Act imposes no arbitrary or tyrannical judicial system. 
It merely meets in certain cases the difficulty of having to 
ask non-professional Magistrates who are exposed to outrage 
and intimidation, or may be prejudiced, to undertake judicial 
work, or, again, enables the Government to try summarily 
cases which if they went to a jury would, owing to what an 
Irish Judge wittily described as “jury’s prudence,” end in 
acquittal, even though in those cases the guilt of the accused 
was in fact admitted. It often is a mere accident whether the 
administration of justice in Ireland takes place under what is 
called the ordinary law or coercion. To apply, as this 
Government has done, a mediaeval statute or to invoke 
the arbitrary procedure of contempt of Court in order 
to evade the jury difficulty, or, again, to set in motion 
the Acts passed eighty years ago to deal with the “ White- 
boy” troubles, is just as much open to the charge of 
“weakening the sense of responsibility in the people them- 
selves,” and of “coercion” and “exceptional legislation,” 
ag putting in operation the provisions of the Crimes Act. 
Unless one is prepared to say that the use of a proclama- 
tion is per se unjust, is it possible to assert that the action 
involved in proceedings for contempt of Court is more 
ordinary than that which would be taken under the Crimes 
Act,—i.e,, the trial of prisoners before two Resident Magis- 
trates, who, like their prototypes, the London Police 
Magistrates, cannot give more than six months’ imprisonment ? 
Until Cabinet Ministers or their advocates are able to make 
a better distinction between the ordinary law and coercion 
than they have yet made, we are prepared to maintain that 
the so-called coercive measures of the Crimes Act are in reality 
nothing but the ordinary law plus a vituperative epithet. 

Later in bis speech Sir Edward Grey dealt with foreign 
policy and the question of armameuts. The expenditure on 
these was becoming one of the most serious questions in 
Europe. It was well known that the German Government 
were embarking on a very large naval programme. “I have 
no complaint to make of that,” said Sir Edward Grey. “ At 


the same time, if other nations increase their navies, we shall | 


undoubtedly have to increase ours.” At the present time the 
position, as far as the British Navy was concerned, was per- 


fectly safe, at any rate for a year or two more. “ At the same | 


time, if our neighbours are going largely to increase their 
naval expenditure, it will not be possible for us to continue 
reductions in ours.” This expression of opinion from a man 
so cautious and so much the reverse of bellicose as Sir Edward 
G rey merits the most earnest attention of the nation. 


We congratulate the Municipal Reform Party in the London 
County Council upon their courage and good sense in refusing, 
by 64 votes to 40, to apply the Act allowing the feeding of 


school-children to be placed on the rates. The temptation to 
give way to the sentimental appeal must have been very hard 
to resist, for no doubt there are in London’s vast population 


of school-children many thousands who are underfed, and a | 


proposal to be lavish with the ratepayers’ money is always at first 
sight a taking one. Yet in it lurks the seed from which may 
spring untold injuries to the working class. Voluntary and 
charitable effort is the proper instrument to employ in the cases 
that really need help, and we are glad to hear that un appeal 
is to be made to the wealthy classes in London. Though the 
new Act makes it difficult to get people to subscribe, we do 
not doubt that the money will be found. 


We cannot leave the subject of feeding school-children from 
the rates without protesting against the disgraceful action 
of the Daily News in heading its leading article on the 
decision of the County Council, “ Let them Starve.” A more 
unjust and unjustifiable suggestion it would be difficult to 
imagine. The Daily News has every right to hold and express 
its own views strongly and to hit its opponents hard, but 
to impute cynical callousness and cold-blooded barbarity 
is utterly unworthy of English journalism, and must lower 
the paper in the opinion of all fair-minded men. Those who 
oppose feeding the children out of the rates may be wrong, but 
we venture to say that they think and care about the true 


is — 
interests of the chi:dren far more than those who in their levit 
and ignorance are as careless in regard to pauperising - 
coming generation us they are in regard to the burdens lai 
upon the poor, or the slanderous accusations which the 
prefer against their opponents, 7 


We have often referred to the essential connexion between 
Protection and Socialism, and are therefore not surprised to 
find the New Age, the ablest exponent of Socialism in the Progs 
writing as follows :—“ In other words, we may expect a party 
to arise with Tariff Reform and Social Reform as its two main 
planks, and a Union Jack waving over the pair. Candidly, wo 
should not mind the compromise.” When we find Lord 
Milner favouring the State regulation of wages we can hardly 
afford to treat the above suggestion as too foolish for words, 
At the same time, it would be most unfair to accuse tie 
majority of Tariff Reformers of consciously favouring 
Socialism. We are sure that, as a rule, they have quite Pm 
great an antipathy to it as we have. Henee we belieys 
that when they fully realise where they are being led, they will 
wish to draw back. Let us trust it will not then be too late, 


It has been rumoured during the past week that the basis 
of the Government’s new Education Bill is to be contracting 
out. Popular control is to be applied to the non-provided 
schools in such a way as to make them indistinguishable from 
the provided, but schools which like to do so will be able to 
exempt themselves from its operation by refusing rate-aid, 
They will, in fact, revert to the status quo ante 1902. At 
the same time, the Government grant will be increased, 
though not on a scale large enough to make up the loss caused 
by the non-acceptance of rate-aid. As our readers know, we 
have always favoured contracting out, but all depends upon 
the amount of the Government grant. If it is fixed at a 
reasonable figure, though annual subscriptions will be required, 
there will be no great ground of complaint. Annual sub- 
scriptions are the most powerful barrier against undue State 
interference. The chief difficulty will no doubt be the Roman 
; Catholic schools in poor neighbourhoods. Mr. Birrell, it will 
| be remembered, declared that a man must have a heart of 

stone not to be touched by the sacrifices made by the Roman 
| Catholics to maintain their schools. We shall see when the 
Bill is printed what amount of cordial petrifaction, if any, 
| has overtaken the Cabinet. 





| The Morning Post of Monday contains a striking account 
| of the terrorism exercised in the Athenry district by the 
| United Irish League. Their special correspondent visited 
| Mr. Blake, of Hollypark House, and heard from him a full 
| account of his recent experiences. Mr. Blake is a Galway 
| landowner who rents from Lord Ardilaun a grass farm which 
adjoins his estateand runs into his demesne. He had offered 
to give up a large portion of his farm, reserving only the part 
| close to his own property, but was informed by the secretary 
| of the local branch last May that no settlement made outside 
the League could be recognised by them. He was then 
mers boycotted, and on the night of Sunday, June 23rd, 
|a fusillade of shots was fired into his house. His servants 
| were all threatened, and most of them left. Since then he and 
his mother have been under close police protection, and on 
! Sunday, November 17th, while returning from chapel under 
| the escort of two policemen, he and his mother—an old lady 
| of sixty-eight—were fired at and wounded in broad daylight. 
‘The people who witnessed the attack hooted, jeered, and 
refused to lend any help. Since then Mr. Blake and his 
| mother have been practically prisoners in their own house, 
| protected night and day by police, and only able to get 
provisions from a long distance and surreptitiously, “No 
one in Athenry would sell us a loxf of bread even if we were 
starving.” No one has been arrested in connexion with 
either of these outrages, and we are not inclined to dispute 
Mr. Blake's statement that “ there is absolutely no law in this 
part of Ireland at the present time except the law of the 
United Irish League.” And yet we are told that, except for 
“ cattle-driving,” the condition of Ireland is quite satisfactory. 

The trial of Robert Wood for the Camden Town murder 
at the Old Bailey ended on Wednesday in a _ verdict of 
“Not guilty.” Sir Charles Mathews, for the Crown, con- 
cluded his speech by saying:—‘If€ you find that while 





there may be great suspicion yet you are not satisfied, 
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you should give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt”; | from Marseilles to Alexandria (bringing London within four 
and Mr. Justice Grantham in his summing up, after com- | days of Egypt) applied for a subsidy as a sine qué non of 
menting severely on Wood's continuous deceptions, stated | opening the new route; but on failing to get it, the company 
that although there was the gravest possible suspicion | none the less found that it could do without Government aid, 
against him, he did not think the evidence sufficient to justify | and began operations, which we hope will turn out as much 
the jury in bringing him in guilty. That evidence, it may be | to its profit as to its credit. 


added, was wholly circumstantial and far from complete. 
There was also an entire absence of motive, and the prisoner's 
attempt to procure false witness to cover up a compromising 
association could not be regarded as inconsistent with his 
innocence. The case, which presented many remarkable 
features, lent itself to some of the worst developments of 
journalistic enterprise and the most unwholesome manifesta- 
tions of public sentimentality. 





Yesterday week Lord Curzon unveiled the mural tablet 
which has been set up in the great hall of Merchant Taylors’ 
School to the memory of Lord Clive. He was “one of 
the master spirits of the English race” of whom Browning 
had rightly said,— 

“In my eyes, your eyes, all the world’s eyes, Clive was a man.” 
The evidences of his genius were incontestable. In nine years 
he had risen from being a poor and unknown clerk to be one 
of the most famous captains of his own or any other age. 
Lord Curzon dwelt specially, amongst his other great 
qualities as a commander, on the affection he inspired in 
his native troops. It was given to but very few men in the 
world’s history to be great soldiers and great statesmen, but 
it was difficult to say in which sphere Clive the more excelled. 
He not only laid the foundation of the British Empire in 
India, but also of that great Civil Service “which for a 
hundred and fifty years has ruled those hundreds of millions | 
with a self-effacement and absolute integrity and a devotion | 
to duty that is an inspiration to Englishmen and is without 
parallel in the history of the world.” 











Lord Curzon also laid stress on Clive’s exertions to 
purify the Administration, and his freedom from self- 
seeking, and concluded:—‘*He was a great man. He | 
was a great Englishman. He was one of these Titanic | 
forces that rise above the obscure surge of humanity | 
to affect the fortunes, for good or evil, of the world. That | 
Clive’s work was for the good of England, for the good of 
India, and for the good of mankind, no one can reasonably 
doubt, and posterity, correcting the errors and atoning for the 
injustice of his contemporaries, has rightly assigned to him 
an imperishable niche in the temple of fame.” Lord Curzon 
might have added that Clive had one of the essential marks 
of a great mind,—style in the written and spoken word, 
Could the pang of physical anguish obtain more poignant 
expression than in Clive’s letter to Henry Strachey? “ How 
miserable is my condition. I have a disease which makes life 
insupportable, but which my Doctors tell me won't shorten 
it one hour.” 


On Tuesday Sir Joseph Ward, the Premier of New 
Zealand, in a speech at Wellington declared that he would 
not rest satisfied till the “ All-Red Route” was an accom- 
plished fact. The coaling of the Pacific steamers would be 
no more difficult than the couling of steamers which use the 
Suez Canal. As we hav> already said, we are heartily in 
favour of accelerating {'.c communications of the Empire. If | 
the journey from Lord nm to New Zealand could be reduced 
from the present thirt -seven days to twenty-five days, that 
would be something like a revolution, and the Empire would 
gain vastly in many ways by feeling that the different parts 
had been drawn closer together. But it is just because we 
desire to see the “ All-Red Route” established that we are 
anxious that the proposal should be thoroughly practical, and 
not sentimental. The criticisms of experienced men must be 
carefully examined, not majestically waved aside. 


The Times calculates that the total annual subsidy required 
would be £700,000 to £800,000, and that nearly half of this 
would have to be contributed by Great Britain. If the need 
is proved, we shall be prepared to counsel sacrifices for so 
great an object as the “ All-Red Route”; but we may point 
out that the claims for subsidies as indispensable to profitable 
working cannot always be sustained. It is an open secret 
that the new company which has just begun to run a line of 


The Daily Chronicle of Wednesday gives some remarkable 


figures as to the final speed trials of the new turbine and oil- 
| fuel destroyer ‘Tartar.’ A speed of 35363 knots was main- 
| tained for six hours, and over the measured mile the highest 
| speed was 37°037 knots. This last is equal to forty-four land 


miles an hour,—truly a notable performance even in these 


days when the development of the turbine makes us expect 


unprecedented speeds. The ‘Tartar’ is one of five new ocean- 
going destroyers. The fastest of the others has reached 
thirty-four and a quarter knots. The contract speed is 
thirty-three knots. 


At the opening of the proceedings in the Druce case on 
Monday Mr. Atherley-Jones announced that Mr. Caldwell— 
the witness from America, who has left the country—being 
discredited, his evidence was entirely withdrawn. He also 
admitted, in reply to Mr. Plowden, that the evidence of Mrs. 
Hamilton corroborated the main part of Mr. Caldwell’s 
evidence. Mr. Avory, who then opened the defence, com- 
mented on the action of counsel in persisting in the prose- 
cution after throwing overboard their chief witness. The 
case had grown out of a fiction put forward by a woman now 
confined in a lunatic asylum, and had developed into a 
fraudulent conspiracy; and he asserted that every one of 
the promoters, and, in his opinion, every one of the subscribers, 
to the Druce-Portland companies was at this moment liable 
himself to be put into a criminal dock and charged with 
champerty and maintenance, and there could be no answer if 
they were so charged. After noting that the evidence of the 
doctor who saw Druce lying dead and the nurse who saw him 
die was available, Mr. Avory proceeded to review the evidence 
for the prosecution, the character of the witnesses, and the 
inconsistencies of the case. He stated in regard to the 
question of the grave that, if the interests of justice required 
such a step to be taken, Mr. Herbert Druce was perfectly 
willing, and his counsel would advise him, to have it opened 
in order once and for all to get rid of the story which has got 
about, and for which Mr. Robert Caldwell was apparently alone 
responsible, that there was lead in the coffin. In conclusion, 
he submitted that there was no case to go to a jury, but, if 
necessary, he was prepared to go on. 


The hope of saving Crosby Hall has been sensibly increased 
by the opportune proposal of the Board of Trade that the 
Board might rent the building for housing its commercial 
library and displaying its samples. At present the Board of 
Trade library is kept in vaults under the Foreign Office, and 
the lease of the rooms in Basinghall Street where the samples 
are on view is about to expire. It would obviously be more 
convenient not only to put the library and the Commercial 
Intelligence Department together, but to have both in the 
City. The proposal is as yet indefinite, but it appears to be 
that the Board of Trade should rent Crosby Hall from the 
London County Council, if the Council can buy it by amal- 
gamating the various funds already subscribed or offered. 
The great virtue of the Board of Trade proposal is that it is 
extremely sensible; it promises to secure the object by a 
method which happens to serve everyday needs. It is a wise 
adaptation of means to end, and it shows the value of looking 
round and taking a little trouble in the search for solutions. 
There are more solutions of difficulties than is generally 
supposed, but most of them are never discovered. 





We intend to publish a series of letters addressed to a 
working man by “J. St. L. S.,” dealing with “ The Problems 
and Perils of Socialism.” The series will begin on the first 
Saturday in the New Year. It may interest our readers to 
know that the working man to whom many of these letters were 
originally addressed is the working man from whom we have 
twice published letters,—letters which have won no small 
amount of approval from our readers. 








Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov, 7th, 





large, fast, and most admirably equipped turbine steamers 





Consols (24) were on Friday 824—on Friday week 824. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S GLASGOW SPEECHES. 


T last we find in Lord Lansdowne a Unionist leader 
who shows himself aware of what is due to Unionist 
and Conservative principles, and is ready to point out to 
his party the imperative duty of maintaining them. By that 
we mean the duty of preventing the country being com- 
mitted to schemes of Socialistic legislation, involving, on 
the one hand, vast burdens on all classes of the community, 
and, on the other, striking at the greatest of national assets, 
—the energy and independence of the people. 

Of late thinking Unionists, no matter which side they 
may take in the Fiscal controversy, have been depressed 
and perplexed by the failure among their leaders to give 
any clear call to resist the proposals of Socialism. Not 
only does Mr. Balfour remain almost silent, or even 
show a certain dangerous acquiescence by telling the 
country that if we are to go in for a policy of social 
reform—the easy euphemism for Socialism—we shall 
want a great deal of money, and must be prepared with 
new ways for raising it. ‘That is unsatisfactory enough. 
But what is to be said when one who aspires to be a 
Unionist leader, or at.any rate who is hailed as a Unionist 
leader by a very large section of the party—we mean Lord 
Milner—actually lifts his voice in favour of the worst and 
most dangerous of all Socialistic proposals,—the proposal 
for the regulation of wages by the State’ ‘This particular 

iece of Socialism was tried in the Middle Ages with 
injurious results both to the State and to labour, and was 
also attempted in revolutionary periods in modern times, 
but has always been accompanied by disaster. To take 
another specific case, moderate Unionists have seen with 
alarm the demand for old-age pensions not checked but 
actually encouraged by Unionist chiefs and Unionist 
organs in the Press. Wiile Mr. Balfour has not 
only refrained from speaking ou the question, but has 
allowed the repeated declarations of his opponents that 
both parties are now committed to old-age pensions to 


go uncontradicted, Lord Milner has expressed approval 


of the policy. At the same time, a considerable section 
of the Unionist Press has either failed to condemn the 
scheme, or else has boldly given asseut to the principle, 
though, according to the usual party convention, it may 
have strongly criticised the Government proposals in detail 
or have attempted to represent them as inadequate. We 
believe, indeed, that we are right in saying that the 
Spectator has stood almost alone amongst Unionist papers 
in actively condemning root and branch the whole policy 
of the State provision of old-age pensions. 

In these circumstances, our gratitude is profound to the 
Unionist leader who has at last come forward to denounce 
the policy of old-uge pensions in language so strong 
and unmistakable as that used by Lord Lansdowne 
in his speech at Glasgow on Friday, December 13th. 
That denunciation marks, we trust, an epoch in the history 
of the Unionist Party. Not only was it thoroughly sound 
in itself and thoroughly in accordance with Conserva- 
tive and Unionist principles: it has a further im- 
portance in that it directs the attention of the party 
away from those things which divide to those things 
which ought to unite them. It is, moreover, in effect, 
the offering of an olive-branch. ‘That it was so intended 
we cannot doubt, for it was followed up by a speech in 
which Lord Lansdowne used language far more reasvnable 
and far more conciliatory than any that has hitherto been 
addressed to the Unionist Free-traders. To show that we 
are not exaggerating the importance of Lord Lausdowne’s 
attitude, we will quote his actual words in regard to old- 
age pensions :— 

“The attitude of the Government seemed to him one of incon- 
ceivable rashness, and he challenged their right to commit the 
country to such a policy unless they were able to show clearly 
that they could provide the means for giving effect to it. A 
gentleman of the name of Shearer wrote a letter to the Times the 
other day, in which he said :— Let us then put aside all attempts 
to solve the difficulties on economic lines, and recognise that, 
however impoverished, however criminal, however degraded a 
man (or woman) may have become in old age, that man is still an 
Englishman Let us pay cheerfully in the knowledge that 
in the future this country will reap its due reward.’ The country 
which adopted such a policy would reap its due reward, and it 
would not be a pleasant one. They had surely a right to ask 





ameumnnhiaieet 
whether this was the policy of the Government. It was a pol}; 
which spelt disaster, and which meant a return to the methods of 
the old unreformed Poor Law system, which was ruinous to all 
classes. He would say nothing of the enormous cost involved 
To his mind, infinitely the worst feature of such a system would 
be the demoralisation which it would bring to all concerned. ‘The 
mischief will not stop with the recipient of a pension. How 
would such a system affect the duty of children towards their 
parents, of employers towards the men whom they employed, of 
each ond all of us to our neighbour? Commission after Com. 
mission had shown that there was an immense increase of thrift 
in the country. Such a change as was now proposed would be a 
tremendous set-back, and would have a deplorable effect in dis. 
couraging frugality and saving.” 

That is an admirably wise, concise, and lucid presentment 
of the case against old-age pensions, and if Lord Lansdowne 
can only persuade his colleagues to join with him in takine 
action on these grounds, we believe that the country may 
yet be saved from the great danger to which it is now 
exposed. 

We should have liked to leave the matter here. Un. 
fortunately, the comments of one of the leading Tariff 
Reform newspapers on the conciliatory tone adopted by 
Lord Lansdowne at Glasgow compel notice. Let us 
ussure our readers, however, that in dwelling on these 
comments we have no desire whatever to make mischief or 
to say anything which may prove embarrassing to Lord 
Lansdowne. Our gratitude to him for his courage and 
stutesmanship in pledging himself to opposition to old-age 
pensions would, even apart from other considerations, forbid 
any such action. In dealing with the attack made upon Lord 
Lansdow”e in the Birmingham Daily Post in its leading 
article of Monday we are influenced solely by the desire to 
impress upon the leaders of the Unionist Party the dangers 
with which the party are threatened unless they are resolved 
to act in the true spirit of Conservatism, aud to reject the 
dangerous doctrine of trying to gain support by outbidding 
their political rivals in the establishment of Socialistic 
schemes. The Birmingham Daily Post, after a few con- 
ventional compliments, begins its strictures on Lord Lans- 
downe by calling him to account for seeming to infer that 
sacrifices might have to be made in order to carry out 
proposals for Colonial preference, and for suggesting that 
no final judgment of these proposals can be given until it 
is ascertained what the amount of the sacrifices may be. 
Still more injurious, in the opinion of his critics, is Lord 
Lansdowne’s declaration that the time for people to express 
their opinion as to the sacrifices will arrive when a Unionist 
Administration has consulted with the Colonies and 
formulated a detailed plan. Equal objection is made to 
his most sensible appeal to Unionists “ not to waste their 
energies and disintegrate their party in the discussion of 
these matters. Rather let them pull together and keep an 
open mind.” The passage which follows we may quote 
verbatim :— 

“Our demur to this advice is two-fold. We think it cannot 
possibly be followed; and even if it could its adoption would 
leave the party powerless to give practical effect to the objects 
which moved Mr. Chamberlain to raise the fiscal issue, and which 
are at the back of the general principles laid down by Mr. Balfour 
at Birmingham. We cannot conceive of the country giving power 
to a party which has an ‘open mind’ on the subject placed first 
in the programme proposed to be followed. There may have been 
atime when generalities appealed to the electorate, but that day 
has gone by. The voter has sufficient intelligence analytically to 
examine a political issue, and whether he be right or wrong in his 
conclusions—which, after all, is beside the point—he is entitled 
to demand something more than an ‘open mind’ of one who is 
appealing for his suffrage. We are disposed to think that many 
seats were lost at the last General Election because of the haziness 
of opinion to be found in Unionist candidates. Those seats will 
not be regained unless candidates are prepared to discuss the 
fiscal question in considerable detail The ineffectiveness, 
even from a tactical point of view, of any attempt to subordinate 
the fiscal issue becomes more apparent when one considers the 
position of those whom, presumably, it is intended to conciliate. 
Unionist Free Traders have from the beginning been the only 
people within the party who have resisted the proposals to which 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have committed themselves. 
Had there been no Unionist Free Traders, there never would 
have been any dissension in the party or any need to appeal for 
unity. Appeals for unity now can be directed to no one else. 
We pointed out a few days ago that there was, unfortunately, no 
evidence in the proceedings at the annual dinner of the Unionist 
Free Trade Club to encourage one to believe that Mr. Balfour's 
Birmingham speech had made the slightest difference to their 
attitude. They were still irreconcilable; still making effective 
co-operation conditional upon the abandonment of fiscal reform.” 


From Lord Lansdowne the Birmingham Daily Post turns 
to the Spectator, honouring us with the description of the 
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«recognised organ of the small dissentient section.” After 
declaring that it need not stop to demonstrate that our 
roposal for a truce on the Fiscal question is impossible, 
f Poldly challenges our declaration that the Unionist 
Party can have no hope of returning to power so long as 
Fiscal Reform is retained in the party programme. “ We 
think, on the other hand, that the combination of fiscal 
reform and social reform gives a policy best calculated to 
restore the fortunes of the party.” The Birmingham 
Daily Post then sets forth the situation with which we 
declared the Unionist Party would find itself faced if it would 
not agree to a truce and reunion. Either the dissentient 
Unionists would be compelled, since in so many cases they 
cannot again vote for Liberals and do not mean to abstain, 
to run third candidates, or else Unionist Free-traders 
would join with a dissentient section of the Liberal Party 
toform a third or “ Left-Centre” Party. “ After this,” 
says the Birmingham Daily Post, “it is hopeless further 
to attempt to conciliate Unionist Free Traders—an 
extremely small section, by the bye, as is shown by the 
absolute unanimity with which the fiscal resolutions were 
sed at the last annual conferences of the Liberal 
Unionist and Conservative Associations. But the 
matter cannot end here. Sooner or later it will have 
to be determined whether Unionists who are prepared 
to do ‘ serious, perhaps irreparable,’ injury to their party 
can longer be treated as members of the party at all. We 
have never been advocates of ostracisation, but the active 
pursuit of the policy advocated by the Spectator would 
compel a review of the situation, which, it seems to us, 
could have no other outcome. Liberty of conscience is 
open to all; but this is an entirely different thing from 
liberty to hunt with the hounds and run with the hare.” 
In other words, the Unionist Free-traders are told that 
they are not wanted in the Unionist Party, and had better 
clear out. That, we are sure, is not a policy which will be 
approved by Lord Lansdowne; but we suppose the next 
step—for there seems no madness of which the extreme 
Tariff Reformers are not capable—will be to tell Lord 
Lansdowne and those who agree with him that if they 
think it is worth while to make some sacrifices to unite the 
party, they, too, had better be gone. | 
We fully realise that, as a rule, we cannot claim to | 
represent a majority of Unionists. We venture, how- | 
ever, to express the belief that, outside Birmingham, 
the majority of Unionists, and even the majority of 
Unionists who are opposed to us on the Fiscal question, 
will agree with us when we say that if such a spirit as 
that which animates the Birmingham Daily Post: once 
takes possession of a party, that party is doomed, or at any 
rate doomed until it can be reanimated by a saner spirit. 
We have thought the majority of the Unionist Party 
misled in regard to the Fiscal question, but we have never | 
thought them demented, and we do not think so now. | 
Therefore we have confidence that Lord Lansdowne’s | 
influence will prevail over the influences represented by | 
the Birmingham Daily Post. If ground for this confidence | 
is demanded, it is, we hold, to be found in the attitude 
which the wider Unionist public has adopted towards 
the Spectator. Though we have had occasion to speak 
out frankly in regard to what we believe the truth, | 
partly perhaps in the heat of argument, and partly also | 
because we believe that Englishmen like plain dealing | 
better than a policy of “smoothing down” when vital | 
issues are in dispute, our attitude has not been unduly | 
resented except by the extremists. If we may be allowed | 
to say so, we have been not a little touched by the fact | 
that so many of our readers who have thought us in the | 
wrong have yet been perfectly willing to admit that we | 
took the line we did, not out of prejudice or lack of 
loyalty to the Unionist Party, but because, rightly or 
wrongly, we sincerely believed that our attitude would 
in the end conduce to the good of the country and the 
Empire. 


THE AMERICAN PACIFIC FLEET. 


T is natural that the politicians of Europe should 
regard the departure of the American Fleet for the 
Pacific with an interest not entirely devoid of uneasiness. 
The incident reveals to them clearly that the strength of 
the great Republic, which they have long since acknow- 











| by sea-going fleets. 


completely provided with all requisites for battle. This 
Fleet, which practically obeys the order of one man—for 
the President of the United States is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy, and controls surplus revenues which 
exempt him from the necessity of taking a previous 
vote—sets out on its long voyage without fear of 
any exhaustion of supplies, either of food or coal or 
armament, and will find everywhere friendly ports in 
which it can refit, or harbours in the possession of 
its own people in which all losses can be repaired. 
That is a perfectly new revelation of the formidable 
strength which the Republic can exert in any corner of the 
world, and justifies the claim of the Union to be one 
of the great and active Powers of the earth. The 
President may well look upon it with pride. We fully 
acquit Mr. Roosevelt of the megalomania of which a 
section of his countrymen accuse him; but he feels 
very keenly the grandeur and the strength of his 
country, and may naturally believe that such a 
demonstration of both may tend to convince the states- 
men of the world of the danger of threatening America, 
and assist, therefore, in the preservation of permanent 
peace. 

But though America is glad to show her newly acquired 
strength on the sea, to make such an exhibition of 
strength is not the main motive of her action. That is 
to be found in considerations purely domestic. The States 
of the Pacific slope constitute one of the great divisions of 
the Union, and their people have recently felt themselves 
insufficiently protected. ‘They have watched the develop- 
ment of Japan with keen attention, they know that their 
dislike of Asiatic immigrants constitutes a perpetual provo- 
cation to Tokio, and they fancy that a wave of emotion in 
Japan may some day produce an attack, or series of attacks, 
for which their sea-board cities are ill prepared. The appear- 
ance of so splendid a fleet of their own upon their own coast 
will remove that nervousness, and with it some at least of 
the bitterness with which they regard the prospect of a 
great industrial inroad from the Far East. The voyage 
will also immensely strengthen that measure of mild 
control which it is essential for Washington—if it intends, 
as it does intend, to make the Monroe doctrine something 
more than a diplomatic phrase—to exert over all the 
States of South America, which, it should not be for- 
gotten, can neither be attacked nor defended except 
Then, finally, though this may 
be regarded as only an ultimate, and not an im- 
mediate, purpose, the despatch of the Fleet warns the 
world and Japan that neither the Pacific entrance to 
the Panama Canal nor the great colonial possessions 
of the Union in the Far East may be attacked or 


| threatened without the most disastrous consequences to 


the assailant. ‘The completion of the canal will raise 
some very big questions, for the Republic will treat it as 
if it were an inland sea, and Europe will benefit too much 


| by the swift road to Asia to regard that settlement of its 


international position without a certain jealousy and 
distrust. Nor can those who are responsible for the Union 
forget that Japau, with her magnificent army and most 
efficient fleet, is inhabited by one of the proudest races in 
the world, and yet a race which, if we are to be perfectly 
truthful, is constantly suffering slight insult from the white 
races, which reject her people as immigrant citizens. In other 
words, American statesmen may well feel that it is possible 
that in some burst of unexpected emotion the Japanese 
people may insist on asserting their equality with the white 
races in all respects by an unhesitating appeal to the sword. 
There is, we believe, however, little or no chance of such an 


| actof rashness. The Japanese, with their keen intelligence, 


perfectly understand that on such a question the white 


| maritime Powers would be compelled to stand together. 
| Nevertheless the United States, in holding the Philip- 


pines and Hawaii as colonies, has given pledges to the 
future which no far-seeing President can pretend to 
disregard. An attack upon the Philippines with Admiral 
Evans's fleet upon the water would be even for the great 
strength of Tokio an act of madness; and even if 
peace is not so secure as we believe it to be, that fact 
will tend to secure it against any sudden burst of emotion 
in Japan or of panic in the Union. 


It is a further consideration, but a very powerful one, 





ledged, is not merely potential but actual; that, in other 
words, she can send to any corner of the oceans a fleet 





for those who direct the policy of the Union that the 
American Fleet must be regarded still as insufficient for 
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its needs, They have to protect themselves and their 
dependencies in both the great oceans of the world; and 
though the Panama Canal will ultimately remove that 
difficulty, the canal will not be finished for another ten 
years, during which time the maritime force of America in 
the Atlantic will be most inadequate. Moreover, the 
tendency of maritime architecture is towards gigantic men- 
of-war, and by the time the canal is complete it may 
be necessary to double it in depth and breadth in order 
that armed steamers of mammoth proportions may pass 
through it as easily as if it were an arm of the sea. It is 
necessary to build an Atlantic fleet, and enormously 
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Ie ay 
give proper weight to the Departmental view, he is not jy 
any sense its slave. Perhaps the best proof that can be 
brought forward in support of our contention jg that 
Sir Edward Grey’s attitude towards foreign affairs 
now that he is in office, is entirely consistent with that 
which he held while in Opposition. If he had been 
captured by the official view owing to weakness or want of 
initiative, we might have expected to find symptoms of g 
change, and Sir Edward Grey doing things in offic 
to which he strongly objected when out of office, We 
find no such symptoms. Sir Edward Grey in Oppositiog 
always tended to be cautious, reserved, or, if you will, 


wealthy as the States are, her people may well need a | official in his utterances. He always showed a very strong 
demonstration of the necessity such as will be afforded by | sense of responsibility both in the House of Commons and 


the present stripping of her Atlantic ports. 


President | on the platform when he had to criticise the policy either 


Roosevelt looks far ahead, and it should not be forgotten | of Lord Salisbury or of Lord Lansdowne. He realised not 
that his decision not to accept a third nomination will still | only how much there was to be said on both sides of the 


leave him the strongest individual in the States, and will 
in no way interfere with his re-election after an interval 
of four years. Theodore Roosevelt was born in 1858,— 


that is, he is ten years younger than Mr. Balfour, and 
twenty-two years younger than Mr. Chamberlain. 





SIR EDWARD GREY. 


TINUE current number of the Review of Reviews contains 
a character sketch of Sir Edward Grey, in which 





questions before him, but also how necessary it is to pre. 
serve a certain continuity of action in our foreign policy if 
that foreign policy is to be effective. In home affairs, and 
where a Minister, if he has the support of his colleagues, 
is absolute master of the situation, he may make rapid 
changes, or even reversals, in policy; but in the region of 
foreign affairs, where he has to depend to a very large 
extent upon obtaining the assent or the goodwill of foreign 
nations, a Minister can only move very slowly and very 
little at a time. If he does not, he runs the risk of being 


the yersatile editor of that publication attacks the | brought up short by the interposition of some foreign 


Foreign Secretary on the ground that he has let himself | Power. 


Take, for example, the cases of Macedonia and the 


be eclipsed by “the Tchinovnik of the Foreign Office,”— | Congo. We have no doubt where Sir Edward Grey’s 
that is, the permanent official head of the Department. | personal sympathies lie, and what he would like to do in 
As far as we can gather from a somewhat rambling state- both cases. Those, however, who think that he can render 
ment, in which the word “Tchinovnik” is used again and his will instantly operative in these regions, and that all 
agaiy with breathless iteration, as if its mere use must he has to do is to carry out his benevolent intentions, make 
carry conviction to the reader's mind, Mr. Stead’s essential a very great mistake. ‘The slightest false step—and a 


complaint against Sir Edward Grey is that he does not 
agree with the editor of the Review of Reviews. 
Stead bas personally a very high opinion of the character 
and abilities of the Foreign Secretary, and he therefore 
shrinks from the inevitable conclusion about those who 
differ from him. His way out of the difficulty is the 
common one, He comes to the conclusion that Sir 
Edward Grey must have been over-persuaded and over- 
influenced by the chief permanent official at the Foreign 
Office. In this way Mr. Stead’s “ Tchinovnik,” Sir Charles 
Hardinge, becomes the evil genius of our foreign policy, 
and is represented as exercising his baleful influence 
over a weak and spiritless, though well-meaning, Foreign 
Secretary. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Stead that there is another explanation, and that it is 
possible that Sir Edward Grey may, in fact, agree with 
Sir Charles Hardinge, and that the latter, like a loyal 
public servant, is carrying out the orders of his 
chief, At any rate, the only evidence which Mr. Stead 
gives to rebut the simple and natural conclusion that the 
policy for which Sir Edward Grey is primd facie respon- 
sible is also the policy of which he personally approves is 
a reference to an interview which Mr. Stead had with Sir 
Edward Grey, in which he appears to have received the 
impression that the Foreign Secretary agreed with his 
way of looking at foreign policy. We think most of our 
readers will feel with us that on the face of it this is a 
very unlikely supposition, and that Mr. Stead must have 
been misled, or perhaps, as is not infrequently the case, 
that his own eloquence at the interview carried him away 
and deceived him. Sir Edward Grey is not a loquacious 
man, but it is not safe in such cases to infer that want 
of loquacity gives consent to all that comes from the 
loquacious. 


But Mr. | 


step too rapid is a false step—may bring him to the edge 
of an abyss,—to a position where his whole energies 
would have to be deflected from helping a good cause to 
keeping his own balance and preventing an actual 


| catastrophe. 


We do not doubt that the secret history of the Hague 
Conference, if it could be told in detail, would illustrate 
still further the proposition which we have just stated. 


| If Sir Edward Grey made a mistake here, the mistake was 


We have perhaps dwelt too long upon Mr. Stead’s dis- | 


appointment with Sir Edward Grey, and on the personal 
side of the question, for frankly we do not think that side 
very important. What, however, is important and is 
worth considering is the general question whether Sir 
Edward Grey ig in fact completely in the hands of his 
permanent advisers, or whether he is able to take that 
detached and independent view of foreign affairs which is 
essential to their just and safe conduct. In our belief, 
there is no evidence whatever to show that Sir Edward 


Grey is eclipsed by Sir Charles Hardinge, or that he is a | 


puppet in the hands of the Foreign Office officials. On 
the contrary, there is plenty of evidence to show that 


| not be a greater misapprehension than this. 


in indulging in too high hopes as to what he might accom- 
plish at the Congress, and in letting those hopes be known. 
The fact that he, as the representative of the British 
Government, was believed to be going to try to do great 
things, and to do them quickly, at the Hague instantly 
raised difficulties and obstacles in his path, and demon- 
strated how exceedingly precarious is international action, 
Possibly the same difficulties would have arisen even if 
Sir Edward Grey and the Prime Minister had been more 
cautious in enunciating their policy. But in any case 
the knowledge that Britain meant to press a limitation- 


|of-armaments policy at the Hague tended to defeat 


rather than further that policy. Mr. Stead is aware 
of this fact, and indeed dwells upon it at considerable 
length, though he is so much occupied with scourging “ the 
Tchinovnik ” and talking about Sir Edward Grey’s slack- 
ness that he is unable to draw the proper conclusions from 
his own premisses. 

Before we leave the subject of Sir Edward Grey it may 
be worth while to say a word or two to those who think 
that Unionists like ourselves are inclined to defend the 
present Foreign Secretary because they believe him to bea 
man of moderate views, and one who is separated from his 
colleagues in :aost matters of home policy. ‘There could 
Sir Edward 
Grey is, we believe, a strong supporter of all we dislike 
most in the Radical programme. He is a Home-ruler, and 
he supports the Socialistic schemes of the Government in 
such matters as old-age pensions and the like. Unless, 
indeed, we are very much mistaken, he is completely out 
of sympathy with the Spectator’s point of view on all 
internal affairs, with the one exception of Free-trade. We 
have defended him, not because we entertain any illusions 
as to his holding a Whig citadel within a Radical Adminis- 
tration, but solely on the ground that he has shown and 
is showing practical wisdom and a high sense of responsi- 
bility in his management of foreign affairs. The task 
before a Foreign Secretary is at all times one of extreme 


though Sir Edward Grey, like a wise man, is careful to difficulty, and just now the problems with which he is 
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{faced are specially arduous and perplexing. In these 
circumstances, it is most important that the public should 
pe made to realise that Sir Edward Grey is bringing a 
detached and independent intellect to their understanding 
and their settlement, and that the notion that he is a 
uppet in other men’s hands is the merest of mare’s-nests. 
That Sir Edward Grey would admit that Sir Charles 
Hardinge is a very able permanent official, and that he has 
a remarkable instinct in the matter of foreign affairs, we 
do not doubt; nor do we doubt, again, that, like a sensible 
man, the Foreign Secretary does not take action without 
hearing all that the Office has to tell him of the facts and 
its reading of the facts. When, however, Sir Edward 
Grey has heard the official view, he comes to his own 
conclusions, and the responsibility for final action is, as it 
should be, his, and his alone. 





MR. HALDANE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
KINGSHIP. 


R. HALDANE gave his hearers an excellent sample 
\ of Constitutional teaching when he unveiled the 
statue of the King which has been erected in the new 
pbuilding in which University College School will for 
the future be housed. He used his opportunity to 
deliver a little lecture on the position of the Sovereign 
in a limited Monarchy. That position is, or it may 
be nearer the truth to say has been till lately, very 
much misunderstood. The doctrine that a Constitutional 
King reigns but does not govern expresses an un- 
doubted truth, but, like most other general maxims, it 
expresses that truth with too few reserves and too little 
qualification. A King of England does not govern as 
Klizabeth, or Charles I., or even William III, governed. 
But to infer from this that he is not concerned with the 
government, that he is nothing better than a cypher, 
a mere figurehead useful for the discharge of the 
ornamental duties of administration, but exercising 
no real influence on the policy of the country, would 
be to misunderstand his whole position. The error 
had its origin partly in the popular inability to take 
in fine distinctions or to conceive an authority which 
is at once real and limited, and partly in the position 
which the Sovereign did actually hold in the persons of 
George IV. and William IV. It was fortunate, on the 
whole, that George ILI. had no successor like minded with 
himself. If his son had combined with his own real 
abilities the character and the resolution of his father, he 
might have made a similar bid for independence with 
greater, or at least more lasting, success. In that case the 
agitation which gave birth to the Reform Bill would 
probably have taken a more revolutionary shape. But 
George 1V. had seldom the wish, while William IV. 
had never the ability, to play any serious part 
in publie affairs. Their Ministers had difficulty at 
times in managing them, but it was a difficulty that 
was always overcome. ‘The popular appreciation of 
the situation was not far wrong. When the Ministers 
knew their business, the King counted for very little in the 
shaping of English policy, whether at home or abroad. 
It was reserved for the late Queen to show what a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy might become in the hands of a 
Sovereign of extraordinary industry and self-devotion, and 
one who throughout her long reign never preferred her 
own ease or her own happiness to what she conceived to 
be her duty to her people. The Sovereigns who have left 
their mark on history have commonly been raised above 
their fellows by an exceptional grasp of critical situations 
and exceptional determination to turn them to account. 
In Monarchies of the older type there was <—— room 
for these qualities to show themselves. The Sovereign 
was his own Minister, and in the management of 
his Parliaments—when he had them—he had only 
himself to consult. In Monarchies of the later 
type, the type which tends to become universal, the 
demands made on a ruler are of a different order. 
What is needed to satisfy them is the combination of 
ordinary faculties with an extraordinary determination to 
make the best possible use of them,—a quality quite as 
much out of the common as any gift of intellect. It was 
this combination that was so remarkable in Queen Victoria. 
Her greatness was not the result of exceptional intellectual 
gifts. Her position gave her, indeed, unusual opportunities 
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| of the public mind. 





of gaining political knowledge, but the use she made of 
these opportunities was a matter less of the head than of 
the heart and the will. Resolute as she was to do her duty, 
that duty was revealed to her, not in the inspirations of 
genius, but in the unceasing study of the facts before her 
and the single-hearted desire to take the view of them 
which the welfare of her subjects demanded. She was 
the author, so to say, of a new theory of Constitutional 
kingship, and the first example of how much a Sovereign 
may accomplish who is content to make this theory 
his own. 

Mr. Haldane is right, we believe, in thinking that in 
spite of much that seems to point in the contrary direction, 
“the tendency of the time” is more and more what we 
have tried to describe. It is a tendency to make the King 
“the expression, and no more than the expression, of 
the wishes of the people over whom he rules.” This does 
not mean, of course, that a Sovereign has simply to con- 
sult each passing expression of the popular fancy. The 
wishes he will aim at making his own are deliberate and 
well-informed wishes,—not what the multitude wishes 
with the knowledge it has, but what it would wish if its 
knowledge embraced the material facts of the situation on 
which a decision has to be taken or a policy shaped, It is 
difficult sometimes to realise that this process is going on 
even in the most autocratic of European Governments. 
But in spite of appearances, we believe that Mr. 
Haldane is right in finding traces of it everywhere. 
Rulers may form very divergent conclusions as to the 
genuineness or the extent of their subjects’ seeming 
wishes, but they are less and less inclined to set them- 
selves against them when they are satisfied that they 
are really and generally felt. Under a Constitutional 
government, however, the Sovereign is not immediately con- 
cerned with discovering what his people desire. e is 
provided with a recognised means of ascertaining this in the 
advice of his Ministers. But even as regards this advice 
the King has a function proper to himself. The Ministers 
come to him with opinions based on their own observation 
But this observation may not in all 
cases have been very prolonged or very accurate, and there 
are times when it may greatly improve the quality of a 
Ministerial decision that it should be made with the help of 
an adviser who never goes out of office, and is able to make 
each new Cabinet a sharer in the accumulated knowledge 
of its predecessors. Everybody knows the influence which 
a permanent secretary commonly exercises in a changing 
Committee, and the King is a permanent secretary whose 
suggestions cannot be passed over without at the least 
a deferential hearing. Even this, valuable as it some- 
times must be, is not perhaps the most valuable of the 
services which a Constitutional King can render to 
his subjects. He has in virtue of his position an 
acquaintance with the views and intentions of Continental 
Sovereigns which the best Foreign Secretary cannot always 
command, The foreign policy of some great countries is 
still left in the hands and under the control of the 
Sovereign in a way and to an extent of which we have no 
recent experience. Consequently an intimate knowledge 
of the minds of these Sovereigns is a factor of the utmost 
importance in the determination of our foreign policy. 
The King is able to place this factor at the disposal of the 
Cabinet. He may be able, consequently, to interpret points 
that are doubtful, to clear up points that are obscure, to 
suggest explanations why a foreign statesman has said one 
thing when he seemed on the eve of saying another, and 
generally to supply the interpretation of much that without 
his help would remain uncertain. 

These are the two main functions with which a Con- 
stitutional King is charged ; and as regards both of them, 
the essential quality of kingship is what Mr. Haldane calls 
the “‘ gift of interpreting the public mind.” In the exercise 
of this gift he can do much in the way of correction, much 
in the way of initiative. No ay of the business of 
government can be kept concealed from him, because his 
consent is necessary to every important step that his 
Ministers take. He can do little or nothing without them, 
but what they do derives its formal significance from his 
approbation. In the work of unveiling a statue some 
manifestation of enthusiasm is permissible, and on Satur- 
day last Mr. Haldane did not let the opportunity go b 
him unimproved. But we are not disposed to quarrel wit 
him on this account. The debt which Britain, and indeed 
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te generally, owes to the King is no slight one. He 
has played the part of a true peacemaker. He has placed 
his personal knowledge of foreign affairs, his hereditary 
knowledge of foreign Sovereigns, at the service of his 
countrymen, and in this way he has greatly helped 
on the conclusion of the two arrangements which 
have effected a peaceful revolution in the aspect of 
European affairs. We so soon become accustomed to 
any new state of things that it is hard to realise how much 
less satisfactory our position in Europe would have been 
if the Agreements with France and Russia had never been 
concluded. They have been the work, no doubt, of succes- 
sive Foreign Secretaries and successive Prime Ministers. 
But we do not know how much they have been aided in 
their task by the King’s remarkable faculty of making 
himself liked by foreign peoples. Mr. Haldane has helped 
to remove the misunderstanding which he thinks exists in 
many minds as to “the real nature and working of that 
delicate organisation, our Constitution.” One of the chief 
advantages of its unwritten laws is that they “ give freedom 
of initiation to the man who knows how to identify him- 
self with the whole and the whole with himself.” English- 
men are fortunate in living under a Sovereign who answers 
so well to this description, and it is well that they should 
now and again have the fact recalled to their minds. 

A striking example of how strong is the Sovereign when 
interpreting the will of the nation, how weak when the 
reverse, is to be found in the late Queen’s reign. When 
the Queen, acting on her personal feeling and on her 
sympathy for her brother Severeigns, tried to deflect the 
course of British policy as regards Italian unity, she failed 
altogether. When, however, as in the case of the American 
Civil War, she truly interpreted her people’s feelings, she 
easily prevailed in her desire to influence the policy of her 
Ministers. 





LORD KELVIN. 
ORD KELVIN, whom the whole Empire mourns, 


was a pre-eminently great man of science, whose 
intellect eclipsed that of his scientific contemporaries, and 
whom the judgment of posterity may class with his 
greatest predecessors in physical research and speculation. 
The wisdom of the decision to bury him in Westminster 
Abbey will not be disputed by any one. The simplest 
and truest thing to say about Kelvin is that he had in 
an incomparable degree the power to apply abstruse 
theory to the most ordinary uses. He dreamed of the 
composition of matter in terms of supreme subtlety that 
had to be invented for his purpose, yet he set himself 
with no less zest to overcome the mechanical worries that 
beset the humble householder and the unintelligent plumber. 
He designed a water-tap which can be turned off without 
communicating a shock to the pipe; and other small 
domestic appliances in British homes remind us of his 
contempt for knowledge that bears no fruits. The range 
of his inquiries was astonishing; he busied himself with 
so many branches of science that one might be tempted to 
think that he was superficial in some if the material 
applications of his genius were not present to confound 
us., Nearly everything that he invented was a perfect 
fulfilment of what he set out to do. One does not hear that 
his mariner’s compass, for instance, or his deep-sea sounding 
apparatus, or his instrument for recording and predicting 
the tides needs improvement, or even that his non-shock 
tap will presently be perfected by some one else along the 
same lines. He always saw,as his biographer in the T'imes 
points out, how far the lines led, and he invariably went 
to the end of the journey. Besides having the power to 
apply theory, he had the instinct to make the application 
commercially practicable. Thus one could always see in 
his case a threefold process at work: brilliant theory, 
application of theory, and the businesslike capacity to 
secure that the invention should be of some use to “ the 
man in the street.” We know of no one in whom these 
three qualities were more manifestly mingled than in Lord 
Kelvin. He may have regarded Stokes as his master in 
the domain of pure mathematics, but, take him for all in 
all, in the world of science he had no master. ‘ All science 
jis one,” he used to say, and really his accomplishments 
force one to admit that he proved the truth of that 
spacious pronouncement. 
William Thomson, the future Lord Kelvin, came of 





farmer stock in the North of Ireland. His father virtuall 

educated himself, and yet became Professor of Mathe. 
matics in Glasgow University, and the son began to study 
in that University when he was still a child. Later 
William Thomson went to Cambridge, where he became 
Second Wrangler,—which reminds us of a curious observa. 
tion we heard recently, that the mathematicians who have 
shone most in the world have been Second, not Senior 
Wranglers. After becoming a Fellow of Peterhouse, he 
returned to Glasgow as Professor of Natural Philosophy ; 
but the world did not hear much of his masterly scientific 
researches till he was knighted in 1866 for his labours 
in connexion with the Atlantic cable. The celebrations 
at Glasgow in 1896, when he had spent fifty years in his 
Professorship, were perhaps the most memorable tribute 
ever paid to the scientific achievements of one man, 
and also the most singular testimony to the cohesion of 
men of science all over the world. We cannot do more 
than choose a few points to illustrate Kelvin’s versatility, 
Let us take the dispute, still vividly remembered, in 
which he fought with the geologists. The dispute was 
characteristic on his side, because, having previously 
arrived at his theory of heat, it was inevitable that 
he should apply it as soon as possible outside the 
immediate scientific domain in which he had evolved 
it, and in which other investigators might have 
allowed it to lie fallow. He turned his attack against 
those who, untrammelled by knowledge of the latest 
physical theories, held that almost unlimited time must 
be assumed to account for the geological formations of 
the world. Kelvin pointed out that this did not fit in 
with the results of his thermodynamical investigations. 
These had shown that heat—which is only another name 
for energy—was being continually wasted, and, making 
the most handsome concessions he thought permissible to 
the geologists, he could not allow the vast periods of time 
they postulated. He held, indeed, that the earth had 
solidified less than twenty million years ago. Since then, 
of course, geologists have modified their conclusions by 
saying that though the gradual formation of the world 
cannot have changed in character, it may have varied in 
degree. Again, the recent discovery of new elements may 
ultimately give us quite a new theory of the conservation 
of heat; but the way in which Kelvin argued his case on 
his data was a revelation of the man. ‘l'hat controversy, 
as we have said, was the culmination of his thermodynamic 
theory. In that field he disinterred from undeserved 
oblivion the significant treatise of Sadi Oarnot on the 
motive power of heat. Working in conjunction with 
Joule, he modified Carnot’s theory of heat, though to 
Joule is due the credit of determining the dynamical 
equivalent of heat; in other words, of proving that heat 
is a form of motion. Kelvin elaborated the principle, 
and eventually announced the well-known theory of the 
dissipation of energy. 

A more curious speculation still was Kelvin’s Atomic 
Theory. This is the famous theory which supposes that 
matter is composed of indivisible vortex-rings. Many 
properties of matter were explained in this way, and for 
some years could be explained in no other. Recently, of 
course, the vortex-rings have been superseded by electrons. 
Kelvin himself said at his Jubilee in Glasgow: “ One 
word characterises the most strenuous of the efforts for 
the advancement of science that I have made perse- 
veringly during fifty-five years. That word is failure. 
I know no more of electric and magnetic force, of the 
relation between ether, electricity, and ponderable matter, 
or of chemical affinity than I knew and tried to teach 
to my students of natural philosophy fifty years ago 
in my first session as Professor.” But he added :— 
“ What splendid compensations for philosophical failures 
we have had in the admirable discoveries by observation 
and experiment on the properties of matter, and in the 
exquisitely beneficent applications of science to the use of 
mankind, with which these fifty years have so abounded!” 
It is of those “ beneficent applications” that we must now 
say a word. The first Atlantic cable of 1858, it will be re- 
membered, broke down after a short use, and it was not till 
Kelvin brought his brain to work on the problems that they 
were solved. The original cable, using powerful currents, 
could not transmit clear and rapid signals, yet it was 
almost universally believed that without those very strong 
currents messages could not be sent at all. Kelvin saw that 
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— 
if the currents must be weaker, their value must be increased 
by making the receivers more sensitive. He then invented 
bis mirror galvanometer, by which the movements of the 

et are magnified so that the effect to the eye is 

as clear as that of the old-fashioned galvanometer worked 
by a vastly stronger current. The cable of 1866 worked 
well with this device, and the speed of transmission was 
enormously increased. The next year he invented the 
siphon recorder, which was an improvement on the mirror 
lvanometer, in that it automatically recorded the messages. 
But perhaps the best known of all Lord Kelvin’s numerous 
jnventions is his mariner’s compass. The old-fashioned 
compass was unsteady in proportion to the unsteadiness 
of a ship, and so unscientific was the treatment of the 
whole subject that, as the excellent biographical notice in 
the Times points out, it was actually common to make 
the compass steadier by the fatal device of increasing the 
friction on the bearing-point. Kelvin saw that a steady 

compass was to be obtained on the same principle as a 
steady ship. Just asa vessel rolls most violently when its 
vibrational period is the same as that of the waves, so a 
compass oscillates most when its period coincides with 
that of the ship. The remedy in both cases is to make 
the periods as different as possible. This he did 
by making the compass-card very light. Another 
improvement was the introduction of needles of small 
magnetic force, and of such shortness that the 
maguetic error had not to be overcome by large 
aud clumsy magnets and pieces of iron. As a teacher 
Lord Kelvin is said often to have assumed too much 
knowledge in his audiences. But his was an inspiring 

and lovable character; with clarity and reverence of mind 
he confessed how humbly man should walk upon the 

earth. “ Forty years ago,” said this great physicist in 

1903, “I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in the country, 

if he believed that the grass and flowers which we saw 

around us grew by mere chemical forces. He answered : 

‘No, no more than I could believe that a book of botany 

describing them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ 

Every action of human free-will is’ a miracle to physical 

and chemical and mathematical science.” 








TRUTH IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 

HEN the counsel for the prisoner in what has come 

to be known as the Camden Town murder case 
described the crime as “one of the most atrocious and skilful 
murders of modern times,” he used no exaggerated language. 
The criminal remains at present undiscovered. He has been 
able to step clear away. But the skill with which the murder 
was committed has not us yet been the chief point which has 
been noticed. The case has excited a deep public interest which 
has had nothing, or almost nothing, to do with the hatefulness 
and brutality of the crime itself. The intense fascination has 
been the psychological and the intellectual problem. Was it 
possible for a man who, according to the account of witness 
after witness, was in most respects a normal human being, 
though not a man of high principle or good life, suddenly, 
for no apparent motive, to take the life of a fellow- 
creature in the most sordid and revolting fashion, and after 
taking it, to go about his ordinary work within a few 
hours without betraying the smallest change of demeanour 
to a living soul? Apart from that psychological problem, 
was it intellectually credible that the prisoner could have 
been the murderer? The facts are few, simple, and ugly. 
A woman named Emily Dimmock, of the unfortunate 
class, on the morning of Thursday, September 12th, was 
found in her room at 29 St. Paul’s Road, lying in bed with 
her throat cut. The doctor considered that she had been 
killed asleep about three o'clock in the morning. She had 
been seen with the prisoner, Robert Wood, a glass-work 
designer, in a public-house the night before, and a postcard 
written by the prisoner was found in her room; also, half 
burnt, a fragment of paper with his writing on it. Farther 
to connect the prisoner with the crime, a witness deposed that 
he had seen, shortly before five on the mortiing of Septem- 
ber 12th, a man leaving the gate of 29 St. Paul's Road. He 
noticed that he had a peculiar way of walking, and when the 
prisoner was paraded with other men at the Police Court, he 
picked him out by bis walk. That was the sole evidence 
offered to show that the prisoner had been at 29 St. Paul's 











Road on the early morning of the 12th, but on the 
evidence as a whole the jury were asked to convict 
the prisoner. The defence was a complete denial. The 
prisoner’s counsel submitted that there was not even a case to 
go to the jury. The evidence of identification was of the 
weakest description. There was no motive. No trace of blood 
was found on the prisoner, or on his clothing, or on any razor. 
The woman’s rooms had been robbed of trinkets and money, 
and the keys were taken away. None of the stolen articles 
bad been traced to the prisoner. Further, counsel proceeded 
to set up in defence a complete alibi, to be proved by the 
prisoner’s father and attested by other witnesses; and he 
decided, finally, to put the prisoner in the witness-box to give 
evidence on his own behalf. The result was an acquittal. 

It was at the point where it was first announced that the 
prisoner would enter the witness-box that the case became so 
strangely complex. Here was a man accused of a deliberate 
murder who was prepared, as any innocent man would be 
prepared, to face the ordeal of an examination and cross- 
examination upon which his life would depend, and yet who, 
by his own action, could only enter the box as a tainted 
witness. He had been proved to have lied at the outset, when 
suspicion first fell upon him, and lied, too, in a manner 
which would prejudice the most friendly mind against 
him. He had already made that worst mistake of all 
for accused men; he had begun by denying what was 
known to be true. What did he know to be true, and 
what was afterwards proved to be true, as regards his 
relations with the dead woman on the evening before she was 
found murdered? He knew he had been with ber in a public- 
house as late as eleven; and when the case came into the 
Coroner’s Court, witnesses were called to prove that he had 
been seen with the woman at that time in that public-house. 
Now, according to the theory of the prosecution, he had 
accompanied the woman home and murdered her. According 
to his own story (and in this part of it he never wavered), he 
reached home that evening before twelve, went to bed at once, 
after going into his father’s room to fetch a clock, went to 
work again as usual the next morning, and did not realise 
until some days later that the woman with whom he had been 
talking in the public-house was the woman who bad been 
found murdered. He did not realise, in fact, he stated, 
who the woman was until he saw a facsimile in the 
paper of a postcard which had been found in her 
room, and which he recognised as one which he had 
sent her some days before the murder, as a joke, at her 
request. And what did he do then? He actually tried to 
induce, and up to a stage did induce, a girl of his acquaintance 
Ruby Young, to agree to say that he had been in her company 
on the Wednesday evening from half-past six to half-past ten 
in another part of London. He tried, in fact, to establish an 
alibi up till midnight on Wednesday; whereas there was 
abundant proof that he was with Emily Dimmock for part of 
that evening, and, as it turned out, Ruby Young never gave 
the false evidence he asked her to give. Could anything on 
the part of a suspected man have been more incredibly foolish ? 
Surely an innocent man who was not a fool, as soon as he 
realised that he had been seen with the murdered woman 
shortly before her death, ought to have gone at once to the police 
and made a clean breast of his relations with her. There were 
other men whom the poor creature, in the exercise of her 
terrible calling, had met recently. They came forward and 
said what they knew of her; Wood, the prisoner, tried to 
pretend he had not been with her that evening. And yet, 
astonishingly foolish as that pretence was, the very folly of it 
grew into a point in his favour. The alibi he tried to set up was 
useless. It only accounted for his actions up till midnight. 
The woman was murdered at three in the morning. Once 
more the case becomes topsy-turvy. If he was the guilty man, 
how could he have tried to set up so ridiculous an alibi? With 
the woman's blood hardly washed off his hands, with the sight 
of her body still blotting his eyes, with the remembrance still 
vivid in his mind of walking out from that haunting room 
into the cool silence of an autumn morning, would a guilty 
man’s mind work and puzzle over the harmless hours between 
six and eleven the night before? Of course not. It would be 
the morning hours that would be crying out at him. He 
would be trying to get away from the dawn, not from the 
night. 

From one point of view it was perhaps in Wood's favour 
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that thronghout the trial he never seemed to realise that he 
was fn danger. A guilty man could not be supposed to have 
stich confidence. But what a curious, pitiful picture such a 
prisoner tnakes in the witness-box. Could anything be more 
baffling to counsel than his short-sighted prevarications, his 
quibbles, his dramatic attitudes, his apparently complete 
inability to understand that he must, for his own sake, tell 
“ the truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the truth”? At 
one time his concern seems to be to deny that he frequents 
public-houses, at another to repudiate acquaintances with 
loose wonien, at another to be unnecessarily polite; but not, 
first and foremost, to blurt out the truth. “Did you kill 
Emily Dimmock ?”—the blunt, straight-flung question demands 
a diveetanswer. “It’s ridiculons,” is the reply. “Is Crabtree’s 
evidence true ?"—" I ask God to destroy me this moment if I 
have ever been in the house with Crabtree.” “Have you been 
in the habit of using the ‘ Rising Sun’?”—*T have lived in the 
neighbourhood all my life, within a stone's throw of it. I 
may have gone there occasionally with a friend. I must be 
with a friend before I go into a public-house as a rule.” He is 
unable to see, apparently, how little it matters in the urgent, 
present case, a case of murder, whether he goes alone into a 
publie-house or with a friend, “as a rule.” Pressed on the most 
important point of all, as to why he was so anxious to cover 
up his doings on the Wednesday night, his reasons are more 
wrong-headed still. He bad his people to consider; he had 
himself to consider, he urges, unaware of the irony of the 
plea; he knew the ‘ Rising Sun’ had a rather bad reputation 
—he did not wish to hurt the proprietor’s feelings in saying 
somand he thought it would be very unpleasant to be 
nssociated with such people. At intervals it is only with the 
zreatest difficulty that he can be got to give a plain answer. 
He is shown a charred fragment of paper on which there are 
scraps of hie writing. “It has the appearance of a copy,” he 
assents, apparently thinking that his counsel does not wish 
him to own the writing. His counsel reassures him: “It is 
my handwriting,” he admits. For a moment, apparently, he 
had thought it might be unsafe to tell the truth. Yet all the 
while he is an innocent man, he knows himself to be innocent, 
and cannot understand that only the truth will help him to 
prove his innocenve. 

It may be that the law which allows an accused man to give 
evidence on his own behalf has hanged as many criminals as it 
has helped. But what is unquestionable is that an innocent 
man determined to speak the absolute truth, concealing no 
single detail, even though this or that detail looks to him as 
if it were damning evidence against him, stands in an almost 
impregnable position. He may find himself making admission 
after admission which apparently tightens the rope round bis 
neck ; his own story may seem so unlikely as to be incredible. 
But he will never be shaken out of his story; and suddenly, 
perhaps by the oddest, most contradictory chance, light breaks 
in; his seemingly wild contention becomes probable, possibly 
becomes established and unquestionable by means of one of the 
very admissions which seemed to him likely to tell most against 
him. An innocent man telling the truth, indeed, is like a 
man crossing a cataract by a bridge of which the wood is 
apparently rotten in places, but is in reality strengthened and 
secured by a core of steel. His only chance of getting to the 
other side is to go forward boldly. To distrust the planks is 
either to go back, or, in trying not to step on them, to slip 
into the river. In the case which has just ended there was 
more than one moment when the accused man looked like 
slipping ; his counsel held him on bis way, and the steel took 
him over. He may not come out of the case with an 

increased respect for himself, but there is possibly no one who 
has followed the course of a very remarkable trial who has 
come out of it with a greater respect than he for the truth. 





INS AND OUTS. 

T is strange what a fascination a shibboleth has for human 

_ nature. The wish to gain distinction by peculiarity in 
things of little importance would seem in many persons to be 
innate. Little tests and criteria are set up every few years 
by those who pique themselves upon their power of social 
differentiation. Just now a proficient in this remote and 
microscopic branch of social science has written a book showing 
the larger world bow to enter the charmed circle of fashion, and 
giving all her fellow-examiners away (The Social Fetich,” by 








Lady Grove ; Smith, Elder, and Oo., 5s. net). It is quite short. 
half-an-hour will enable the practised reader to possess himself 
of its original matter, and it is worth balf-an-hour's attention 
for it throws a new light upon human folly, and we can sebtite 
any person of either sex that he or she will not lay it down 
without langhing. Indeed, Lady Grove has given us so much 
that is new and of her own to amuse us that it is a pity she 
should have still further endeavoured to illumine her pages 
by a selection of very good stories which have become common 
property, 

In imitation of the most approved scholastic methods, our 
instructress presents us with her credentials that we may know 
we are listening to one who has a right to teach. She finds 
it necessary to do this because of a critic who, she tells us, 
quoted a Duchess to uphold his own fancy in some matter 
of pronunciation or manners. He was under the false 
impression “that any person who happens to have married a 
Duke is more likely to know ‘ what’s what’ in these matters 
than I am.” Such ignorant criticism she finally brushes 
aside in the following paragraph: “Most of my prejudices 
are an inheritance from the old Whig school, who joined to 
their natural, aristocratic instincts (possessed by them in 
common with the Tories) the critical faculty developed by 
intelligence and culture.” Burke is at hand to verify this 
claim, and we cannot but imagine that the most sceptical 
will by such an authority be reduced to silence. 

Some few postulates must be laid down before we ean 
profitably begin the study of any subject. All through Lady 
Grove's book it is of necessity taken for granted that what is 
called society is divided into two halves, the “ins” and the 
“outs.” The “ outs” desire ardently to be taken for “ins,” and 
Lady Grove’s object is to enable the invaders to deceive 
the social aborigines. One difficulty presents itself to the 
mind of all who set out to teach grown-up persons, and 
that is how much previous acquaintance with the subject 
should be presupposed. Without doubt it is an unpardon- 
able error to suppose too much, and if the teacher has 
but slender means of gauging the accomplishment of the 
scholars, it is better to begin too near the beginning than too 
near the end. Lady Grove errs upon the right side, and it is 
evident that she has not been unconscious of the pitfalls of 
the situation. In her opening pages she tells her scholars 
that it is unnecessary to warn them against saying “shime” 
for “shame.” Yet further on she does warn them with some 
asperity. Also, they are exhorted without apology to refrain 
from exclaiming “ Reely!” and from pronouncing “jewel” 
and “ towel” as one syllable. 

Only a very small space, however, is devoted to the laying of 
foundations. Such may be laid in nurseries and schoolrooms, 
and our authoress soon finds herself upon higher ground, and 
proceeds to exercise the memory and provoke the wonder of 
every willing pupil. Certain unfashionable pronunciations are, 
we are assured, “irretrievably damning.” Those who insist 
upon sticking to them will remain “outs” for ever, and it is 
possible to destroy oneself even in writing. “A book becomes 
barely readable,” we learn, “ if the article ‘a’ instead of ‘an’ 
is placed before the word ‘hotel.’” “ Hotel” is, of course, a 
French word by origin, and so are “ mayonnaise,” “cayenne,” and 
“envelope,” which Lady Grove places in the same category; but 
the shibboleth would be altogether spoiled if we were allowed 
to argue from this that all French words must be given a 
French pronunciation. It is as bad not to pronounce the last 
letter of “valet” as it is to Anglicise the first syllable of the 
place which has given its name to red pepper. Some un- 
expected words are selected as instances of mispronunciation; 
for instance, the name “Judas,” which, according to Lady 
Grove, is frequently and erroneously accented upon the last 
syllable. Judas is a name most frequently heard in chureb, 
where all the curates and parsons, and even Bishops, to whom 
it has ever been our lot to listen adhere scrupulously to Lady 
Grove’s advice. “The sedulous pronunciation of mid-verbal 
‘h’s’” should, we are told, be avoided. Is there really an 
inner circle where they say “ be’ind” and “ be’ave,” or are such 
words as “ vehement” and “ vehicle” alone intended ? 

But to leave the matter of pronunciation and turn our atten- 
tion to permissible and non-permissible phrases and customs. 
The making of afternoon tea is a matter of crucial importance. 
Never to pour out a cup of tea for a guest without nearly filling 
the cup is, we are told, ‘an unwritten law.” “ Your guest may 
happen to like a good deal of milk or cream in his tea, but of 
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what importance are the fancies or the comforts of your guests 
compared to the exigencies of caste? But a half-filled cup is 
fastidiously correct compared to the terrible habit of putting 
milk into a tea-cup before pouring in the tea.” On the other 
hand, where coffee is concerned the latter rule is reversed. 
In neither case must any guest be asked if he takes sugar, but 
only if he will have it. No man, unless he wishes immediately 
to be known for an “out,” must ever speak of an “overcoat,” 
and no woman of a “ bodice,” and neither sex must ever talk 
of a “ week-end party.” The first of these three prohibitions 
must be looked on as purely arbitrary. It is possible that to 
the fashionable world “bodice” may carry a suggestion of 
pedantry which “body” is without, and “week-end” to the 
bypersensitive ear a suggestion of work,—a far-fetched 
allusion, as it were, to a Saturday half-holiday. It is possible, 
of course, to object to “ week-end” on the ground that it is 
slang; but the “ins,” we fancy, are not very particular about 
the King’s English. Indeed, we are expressly told in this 
book that there are those among them who “ permit them- 
selves a refined kind of slang” which is “shocking to the 
‘genteel.’” 

But why try to find reasons for a shibboleth ? Lady Grove 
might ask,—and indeed it is absurd. But unreasonable rules 
try the memory. “A woman brought up in a certain milieu 
knows the ‘right thing’ to do quite instinctively,” she tells us ; 
and, of course, it is natural that it should not occur to her 
that so many regulations about the “right thing” may be 
confusing to those who endeavour to learn them by heart. 
In one or two instances it would have been easier for the 
scholar to grasp a point if the teacher had laid down a 
law and avoided all attempt at illustration. For instance, 
the word “like” must never be used out of its strict gram- 
matical sense. The simplest “out” can understand that. 
But when the following illustration is given as a warning 
what not to say, the scholar loses his bearings: “ Like every- 
thing else she does.” This Lady Grove describes as “a vile 
phrase.” Are we really prohibited from using “ like” to qualify 
anything? The syntax of the “ins” is past finding out. 

A few hints about hospitality and a few tales of travel 
make up the less interesting portion of the book. In these 
days, when we are being asked on all hands to take example 
by foreign paris in all matters, from political economy to 
municipal government and the care of the public health, it is 
refreshing to hear of a few particulars in which England may 
be considered ahead of her contemporaries. Lady Grove 
assures us that she has seen in a French railway carriage a 
notice which “invites” the occupants, in their “ own interests,” 
“not to spit on the cushions.” We hasten to add that this 
story is told solely with a view to diversion, and, indeed, 
when she speaks of her travels Lady Grove lays aside 
her professorial gown altogether. As to the hints on 
hospitality, it is not easy to know what to make of them. 
They seem to be intended for the world at large, and not 
specially directed to the education of “outs.” Nothing, 
we read, “is so unpardonable as to find out the weak spots in 
your guests’ temperaments, characters, or conversational 
abilities, and remorselessly to expose them.” Such things, 
she says, are “often done.” Keeping our authoress’s 
credentials in mind, we dare not contradict her, though we 
find her statement very difficult to believe. About one thing, 
however, we can speak with assurance. Whatever may 
happen among the “ins,” in the wider circle of the “outs” 
such a form of hospitality, falsely so called, is hardly more 
common than murder. If she really desires to attract such 
readers as read for their social improvement, she would have 
done well to leave out this last hint, for even to the most 
ardent social aspirant it may make the study of her shibboleth 
seem scarcely worth while. 

A final thought occurs to us. What are we to say if Lady 
Grove answers us as Disraeli answered the critics of ‘“ Endy- 
mion” ; “I write in irony and they call it bombast” ? The ironic 
defence of her book is, we admit, quite possible. If it is 
employed, all we can do is to borrow it from Lady Grove for 
ourown use. If she may be ironical, why not her reviewer ? 





THE FREEMASONRY OF THE ALPS. 
O one who was present at the Jubilee dinner of the 
Alpine Club on Tuesday could fail to be impressed by 
the cosmopolitan character of the audience. When fifty 
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years ago a few enthusiasts attended the first méetings 
in Mr. Hincheliff's chamber in Lincoln's Inn, the sport was 
still in its unrespected infancy. The Press langhed at it, 
Mr. Ruskin fulminated about turning the Alps into “soaped 
poles in a bear-garden,” and sober citizens regarded it 
as a kind of suicide club attended by harmless matiacs. 
Most of the great peaks of the Alps were still un- 
conquered, and as for the Caucasus, the Andes, and the 
Himalayas, these were, like the place-names in “ Paradise 
Lost,” only for use in the metaphors of poetry. It took 
a long time for the club to clear its character. The 
great distinction of its early champions—Sir Alfred Wills, 
Sir Leslie Stephen, Professor Tyndull, and others— 
helped it in general repute, while the popularity of Ruskin, 
himself ultimately a member, drew the world’s atten- 
tion to the beauties of the high mountains. But in those 
heroic days of the sport great deeds were done modestly and 
in Obscurity. Ascents like the Weisshorn and the Shreekhorn 
were chronicled only in the club journal, whereas nowadays 
there would be leaders in the newspapers and interviews with 
the climbers. Then came Mr. Whymper’s ascent of the 
Matterhorn, with its tragic sequel, and in a moment the eyes 
of Europe were fixed on the sport, at first in empbatic dis- 
approval, then in toleration, and finally with respect. They 
have never been removed from it. The most sedentary of 
people to-day who care at all for travel and adventure follow 
eagerly the climbing records of the year. The grain of 
mustard planted in 1857 has become a mighty tree whose 
roots extend to the uttermost parts of the earth. Clubs 
have sprung up in most European countries, in America, 
even in South Africa; and this week a ladies’ Alpine 
Club held its first meeting. The right way has been 
found up every great mountain in Europe, and wrong 
ways up most of them. The highest peaks of the Andes, 
the Rockies, and the Selkirks have been climbed; last year the 
Duke of Abruzzi solved the mystery of the equatorial snows 
of Ruwenzori; the Himalayas and the Karakoram have 
been largely explored ; and two members of the Alpine Club 
have just celebrated its Jubilee by ascending a peak in 
Kumaon called Trisul twenty-three thousand four hundred 
and six feet high, which is the highest undisputed point yet 
reached by any mortal. The sport has advanced, clubs have 
multiplied, but the parent club still remains the most 
distinguished. Mr. Douglas Freshfield, Sir Martin Conway, and 
others of its more recent presidents worthily maintain the great 
traditions of the past. At the dinner on Tuesday representatives 
were present from the Swiss, French, Austrian, German, Russian, 
Italian, American, and Canadian clubs, and some of them, like 
Dr. Giissfeldt, bore names famous in the annals of mountain 
achievement. Mr. Bryce, President Roosevelt (a member), 
and the Duke of Abruzzi sent messages, and the guides of 
Zermatt sent as a body their congratulations to the club which 
first made the reputation of their valley. Englishmen are 
not credited with undue popularity on the Continent, but 
there can be no question of the popularity of English climbers 
with climbers of other nationalities. To no case does the 
freemasonry of sport more nobly apply. In the time of the 
South African War Boer hunters who had accompanied 
Englishmen on shooting trips were rarely inclined to cast in 
their lot with Mr. Kruger. During the same time, when the 
Continent rang with abuse of our nation, many a Swiss 
guide took up the cudgels hotly in our defence. The reason 
in both cases was the same. These men were accustomed to 
see Englishmen at their best. 

One chief cause of the freemasonry is the quality of tho 
men who climb. Mountaineering is regarded as the sport of 
the “intellectual,” and for a business which makes such 
demands upon ordinary nerve and physical courage this is 
curiously true. Not only have the great pioneers been men of 
refinement, distinguished in many spheres, but the average 
climber is on a higher intellectual level than the devotees of 
any other sport. We do not attempt to explain why this is, 
except that a passion for high mountains involves a certain 
imagination and poetry in a man, a love of fine things for 
their own sake, of achievement apart from tangible rewards. 
Hence all Alpine clubs meet on a common footing not only of 
ideal but of equipment. To be sure, there is a vast differ. 
ence between the English club and some of the large 
Continental associations. Our Alpine Club has many of the 
social traditions of the ordinary club, ite membership is 
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only a few hundreds, and it demands a fairly high standard 
of competence in its candidates. Vast organisations like the 
Austrian club, numbering many thousands of members, are 
more in the nature of Tourists’ Associations. If in England 
mountaineering is still the pursuit of the intellectual, in 
Germany and Austria it is a genuinely popular sport, attract- 
ing mechanics and clerks as football attracts the same classes 
here. There are popular journals devoted to Alpinism, with 
serials, short stories, comic relief, and all the rest of it. Any- 
where in Tyrol you may meet hundreds of young men with 
ice-axe and rucksack tramping the mountains who in England 
would be at Blackpool or Margate. But the leaders of the 
sport are the same in all countries. The best of the French, 
Italian, and German climbers are of the type of our own 
pioneers, and beside the “Playground of Europe” you 
can set Guido Rey's “Matterhorn” as the gospel of the 
mountaineer. 

An essential of true freemasonry is that there be no class 
distinctions, and assuredly mountaineering is the most demo- 
cratic ofall sports. If a man be a good companion and a good 
climber, it is immaterial whether he be a Cabinet Minister or 
a plumber. The mountaineer asks only for the root human 
qualities,—courage, cheerfulness, resource, unselfishness. He 
numbers among his warmest friends Swiss and Italian peasants 
who can speak no English, and do not open a book from one 
year’s end to another. Mountain travel is not inexpensive, and 
a poor man may be unable to compass the tariff for the 
Grépon or the Dent Blanche; but the more honour is paid to 
those who can surmount this difficulty by hard effort and 
sacrifice. On the roll of honour you will find every class, from 
a Prince of the Blood like the Duke of Abruzzi to the 
working printer of Munich who made the first ascent of the 
most difficult pinnacle in the Rosengarten alone on a week-end 
holiday. Matthew Arnold's lines might well have been written 
of mountaineers :— 

“Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem so grave 
Are nothing in their sight.” 

There is a great deal of cant about the use of the word 
“democratic,” and the miscreants who promote railways up 
the Matterhorn and elsewhere talk foolishly of doing a service 
to democracy. But in its only true sense the word is 
applicable to mountaineering as to few other human 
activities. It takes a man precisely as God made him. It 
offers no inducements to the vulgar, for the advertisement to 
be .got by a first ascent is froma worldly point of view far 
inferior to the kudos of a professional athlete without a tithe 
of the mountuineer’s quality. It calls for discipline, honour, 
self-repression, and often self-sacrifice. Its rewards are recon- 
dite, we might almost say spiritual,—the sense of victory over 
the stern realities of Nature, the sense of self-conquest, the 
refreshing and enlightening of the heart which follow upon 
communion with the pure upland spaces of air and snow. All 
mountaineers share a great secret. The world does not 
understand their pleasures, and they are content that the 
world should not. They are content that a few friends should 
share their secret, and hence throughout the world among 
lovers of high mountains there must be the most intimate 
freemasonry. They may differ in nationality, in politics, in 
class, in wealth, in physical and mental strength, but they 
have one common bond compared with which all differences 
are trivial,—they have turned their eyes to the bills, and, like 
the Psalmist, have found in them their help. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ooo 

THE POISON IVY OF CALIFORNIA. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator,”] 
Srr,—Adherents of homoeopathy are familiar with the label 
“Rbus Tox.” upon certain of their tiny bottles of pilules 
or tinctures, and are aware that it is supposed to be a 
remedy in some forms of rheumatic affection. The allopathists 
also occasionally employ a preparation of the Rhus towico- 
dendron, known familiarly as the “poison oak” or “ poison 
ivy,” in the same cases. But those who obediently absorb tiny 
quantities of the prepared drug—with or without benefit—bave 
probably no conception of the terrible and very peculiar 
properties of the plant itself, or of its extraordinary effect upon 


. . . . . ee 
certain constitutions, which is exercised so mysteriously as to 


bafile all conjecture as to the precise method by which the 
poison enters the system of the sufferer. 

The Rhus toxicodendron is one of the sumach family—all 
more or less “suspects” as possible poisoners in greater op 
lesser degree—and is a native of California, where it is very well 
known and properly dreaded, being usually given a very wide 
berth, as if its very breath were deadly poison, as was fabled of 
the upas-tree. In point of fact, all that seems certain about 
the upas of Javais that the juice of this tree is exceedingly 
poisonous ; and the stories of its having caused death and 
devastation by its exhalations are said to have originated from 
its having been found growing in a valley into which opened 
one or more vents from surrounding volcanoes, whence issued 
carbon dioxide in poisonous quantity. The upas has been 
introduced into British hothouses with, apparently, no dele. 
terious effect. As a secret poisoner the Rhus towxicodendron 
compares unfavourably with this record, and I have the 
strongest reason to believe that its mere exhalation ig 
dangerous to certain persons. 

Had the plant remained in its Californian wilds, or merely 
been imported to England for medicinal purposes, it would 
have scarcely been worth while to describe its possible effect, or 
to warn garden-makers or possessors against such an inmate. 
But some years ago a number of these sumachs were circulated 
amongst the public by a well-known nursery gardener in 
mistake for an ampelopsis, bearing the label <Ampelopsis 
Hoggii. One of these plants came into possession of the 
writer, and was set to grow up the south side of the house, 
The leaves of this pretender were ternate, each of the three 
leaflets being about equal in size, slightly serrated at the edge, 
smooth and rather shiny. They turned in autumn to a golden 
colour, sometimes streaked with red, but far less brilliant in 
hue than the Virginian creepers, or Ampelopsis Veitchii.. The 
plant had a strong woody stem, and clung to the wall by 
means of quantities of adventitious roots, like the ivy (doubt- 
less by this habit acquiring its name of “ poison ivy”), and it 
grew rapidly in this favourable situation, attaining within five 
years—during which time it remained unrecognised—to the 
height of some forty feet, and extending many feet on either 
side of its main trunk. Although it seems to do best as a 
creeper or trailer, yet this sumach will grow without support 
in the open ground, and sends up strong shoots from its 
principal stem, forming a sort of low bush which is so different 
in appearance from that of the creeper that I failed at first to 
recognise it on one occasion when meeting with it in this form 
in a friend’s garden. 

The effect of the poison of the Rhus toxicodendron upon 
certain constitutions is very severe, and several peculiarities 
are to be noted. Shortly, they are as follows:—(1) The 
poison only acts upon a limited number of individuals, many 
people being perfectly immune; (2) the effect upon sus- 
ceptible persons appears to be enhanced with every fresh 
attack, as if some of the poison were retained in the system, 
and even after the total removal of the cause slight attacks 
are apt to recur for a time; (3) the manner in which the 
poison enters the system is so mysterious that one is forced 
to the conclusion that the plant exbales a dangerous emana- 
tion of some sort. The last point will be made clearer by the 
following account of my personal experiences—for I suffered 
constantly during five years’—before the cause of the trouble 
was discovered. 

The first symptoms of an attack were almost invariably a 
redness and irritation of the eyelids, accompanied by slight 
shivers. Very rapidly followed swelling of the whole upper 
part of the face, with increasing and intolerable irritation. 
No matter whether the hands had touched the leaves of the 
poison-plant or not, they were never primarily attacked. In 
a few hours the swelling of the upper part of the face had 
reached its height, the eyes were closed, the features unrecog- 
nisable, and the skin covered with little blisters, as if scalded, 
which broke and discharged a painfully irritating exudation. 
Gradually the poison passed downward, and the lower part of 
the face became involved, the glands of the neck swelling 
enormously, as well as the lips and mouth. During four days 
this process was continued, the patient suffering from much 
general discomfort, and from depression of the heart's action 
and of the nervous system. By this time the arms and hands 
were reached, and in a bad attack every finger appeared as if 








terribly scalded, and had to be separately bandaged, losing all 
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ite skin eventually. The same intolerable irritation accom- 

panied the passage of the poison, and the general symptoms 

rsisted. Finally, in severe cases, the lower limbs were some- 
times slightly involved, and it is remarkable that there were 
often rheumatic pains in these and in the back; but asa rule 
the poison seemed more or less exhausted by this time, and in 
about ten days the attack was practically over, leaving the 
patient to grow a new skin and to recover from the painful 
effect upon the glands of the neck, and other distressing results 
of the poisoning. 

It will be seen that the symptoms produced by the poisonous 
principle in Rhus tox. ave very similar to those of an attack of 
erysipelas, except that there is no rise of temperature. In 
cases where the origin of the evil is undiscovered, the patient 
is generally supposed to be suffering either from some obscure 
and virulent form of eczema, from erysipelas, or from “ blood- 
poisoning.” 

A significant occurrence in one attack suffered by me 
must here be recorded. The usual course had been run, and 
the patient—now convalescent—was seated at the open 
window around which, all unsuspected, the author of the 
evil was spreading its baleful influence, and, fanned by the 
breeze which blew gently into the room, was waving its 
innocent-looking leaves. Within an hour or so, and certainly 
without contact of any sort between plant and sufferer, the 
well-known irritation and redness in the eyelids appeared, the 
swelling followed, and the whole course of symptoms recarred 
in regular order and at the usual rate, without mitigation or 
any deviation from the ordinary march of events such as 
might have been expected after the recent severe attack. 
This instance appears to furnish a clear proof that the poison 
is not necessarily introduced by contact, and also accentuates 
the fact that one attack does not confer the most transitory 
protection against a second. 

In many gardening-books one may find, under the head of 
sumachs, a mild warning that the juice of the Rhus towi- 
codendron, as also of Rhus venenata, or swamp sumach, is 
poisonous, but in one old technological and scientific dictionary, 
bearing the date 1874, the following remark is made :— 
“ R. venenata, the poison sumach or swamp sumach, a native 
of North America, is exceedingly poisonous; so virulent that 
it is said to affect some persons by merely smelling it.” 
This is the only hint that I have been able to discover 
of a danger in the mere vicinity of a plant. Yet it 
appears important to recognise the fact, since in several 
instances which have come under my personal observation 
individuals have suffered in precisely the manner recorded 
above from the mere presence of this plant in their gardens, 
and without—as far as they were aware—any contact with 
it. In some cases the effects were far slighter,—an un- 
accountable swelling of the face, with painful irritation, or 
an “attack of eczema” oa face and arms; and it is noticeable 

that first attacks were generally comparatively mild, whilst 
in those of longer standing the symptoms were usually 
greatly aggravated. In one instance known to me, where the 
attacks were called “virulent eczema,” and were attributed to 
nervous exhaustion, the patient, being warned of the probable 
cause of these sufferings, summoned an expert from Kew, and 
the garden was searched, with the result that Rhue tozico- 
dendron was found trained as a creeper about the verandah. 
In another case a leaf of the plant was sent for identification 
to me, with the result that, in spite of the fact that the 
leaf itself was not touched, a slight swelling of the eyelids 
was induced, with faint symptoms of the well-xnown poisoning, 
—anotber confirmation of the point noted above as to increased 
susceptibility resulting from continued attacks. 

I hope that the above description may not only prove 
useful as a warning to those who are in danger of suffering, 
and an enlightenment to those who have suffered from this 
poison-plant, but that possibly it may induce some scientific or 
medical expert to investigate this rather interesting subject. 
The points requiring elucidation seem to be the manner of 
“infection” by this poison and the reasons for the following 
facts :—(1) Increased susceptibility in successive attacks; 
(2) regular order in the progress of the poison, beginning 
always in forehead and eyes and travelling downwards, what- 
ever part may bappen to have been in contact with the plant; 
(3) very short period of incubation of poison, lasting generally 
a few hours as far as can be judged.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

A SurrEeREs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD CROMER AS HOME ADVISER. 
[To rae Eprror or tax “ Spectator,” ]} 
Sir,—I have only just received a copy of your number for 
November 2nd, containing an article in praise of Lord Cromer's 
speech at the Guildhall. You there commend the “severe 
common-sense” of the arguments by which Lord Cromer tried 
to defend the Anglo-Russian Agreement. You applaud him 
for maintaining that in international affairs we ought to 
pay exclusive attention to our own business, and you join 
him in condemnation of those who were unwilling to see 
better relations established with a Government whose internal 
policy they disliked, as you mildly express it. This line of 
argument implies that we ought not to take into consideration 
the character of a Government with which we conclude an 
Agreement,—at all events as regards its own subjects and 
their liberties. It appears to me a new principle in our inter- 
national policy, and one which cannot be maintained. Let us 
imagine a fairly parallel case. Suppose that after the 
Armenian massacres in Turkey it had been thought to our 
advantage to partition Persia with the Sultan, handing over 
all the best and most vital part of the country to his rule, 
in order that we might secure some concession elsewhere, 
do you not agree that Lord Salisbury would never. have 
considered such a project, or, if he had considered it, 
would never have dared to face the consequent indignation of 
the country? Yet severe common-sense might have urged 
that the Sultan’s treatment of his subjects was only a matter 
of domestic policy, that Turkey “must be left to work out her 
own salvation,” and that wisdom lay in “paying exclusive 
attention to our own business.” But people who, like 
myself, have witnessed the Russian Government's treatment 
of its own subjects in the Baltic Provinces, the Georgian 
provinces of the Caucasus, the great centres of Jewish life, 
and the streets of Moscow after the rising of two years ago,— 
we know that even the Armenian massacres hardly surpassed 
this treatment in brutality or in contempt of freedom and the 
ordinary rights of human beings. And we maintain that it 
was not for a country like ours to enter into better relations 
with a Government whose internal policy we do not only 
dislike but abhor with the detestation due to cruelty, 
inhumanity, and the suppression of freedom. Still more do 
we maintain that it was not for a Liberal Government to enter 
into such relations. We enjoy a Liberal Government now, 
and from a Liberal Government we expect the same con- 
sideration of the main principles of Liberalism in international 
as in home affairs. That is what makes the supposed con- 
tinuity in foreign affairs impossible as long as the Liberal 
principles of freedom and democracy are to be maintuined. 
You, unhappily, join with those who approve “the growing 
tendency” to remove foreign affairs from the area of party 
principles. In practice that generally means a growing 
tendency to follow the Conservative and illiberal watch- 
words. But there are still many of us who were bred on 
nobler traditions, and those we shall endeavour to preserve.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Henry W. NEvINson. 
Cuttack, Orissa, India, November 27th. 


[We gladly publish Mr. Nevinson’s letter, for though we 
regard it as sophistical in argument, we fully admit its 
sincerity of intention. We cannot reprint the arguments we 
used in supporting the Anglo-Russian Agreement, but we 
remain convinced that it would be madness to refuse to make 
an agreement with Russia which is good and useful in itself, 
and likely to conduce to the peace of the world, because we do 
not approve of Russia’s internal policy. We believe that 
enlightened Russian Liberals are glad, not sorry, that the 
chances of war with Britain have been so greatly diminished. 
Friction between us and the Russian Government could do 
them and their cause no good, and might easily do both 
much harm.—Eb. Spectator.) 








THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 
[To tux Eprror or tur *'Specrator,”] 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith, addressing his constituents on the House 
of Lords, charges us with thinking that a Second Chamber is 
part of the order of Nature. History, he says, does not bear 
out that view. The moment, he says, that it was realised 
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that the predominant power in the State was the will of the 
people, the notion that the House of Lords could be a 
co-ordinate Chamber with equal authority becomes not only 
a paradox but an anachronism. If this is the frame of 
mind in which the members of the Government are approach- 
ing a vital and irrevocable change in the Constitution, your 
prospect of a wise solution of the Lords question is not 
bright. Who says or thinks that the House of Lords, or a 
Second Chamber of any kind, is part of the order of Nature ? 
What a good many people, including the founders of the 
American Republic and of the principal Constitutions of 
Europe, have held, and not a few still hold, is that, deliberate 
uction being desirable in great affairs, two Houses are better 
than one. But there is a superstitious belief which has full 
possession of many minds. It is the belief that the will of the 
people—tbhat is, of masses necessarily half informed on 
questions of State, apt to be carried away by the passion of 
the hour, and exposed to the wiles of the demagogue—is 
divine.—I am, Sir, &c., GoLpwIn SMITH. 
Toronto, 





A CENTRE PARTY. 
[To Tas Epiron or THe “SexcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say how thankful I, a non- 
political country parson, am to see that you have begun to 
suggest the formation of a Centre Party before the next 
General Election? I am dead against Protection, McKenna 
education, and Home-rule; and were I a voter in the Ash- 
burton, instead of, as I am thankful to be, in the Totnes, 
division of Devon, I should not know how to vote, though I 
like Mr. Buxton’s admirably clear statements of Free-trade 
principles. Oaptain Morrison-Bell pleads for Protection, 
though he would call it by another name, and I doubt not 
that he, like the Unionist Party generally, will find that, in 
spite of his personal advantages due to long residence in the 
division, this same Protection is as a millstone about his neck, 
for the labourers have not yet forgotten the old bad days of 
low wages and dear bread. And yet I do not believe that 
those same labourers care for Home-rule, or wish to turn the 
parson and the Catechism out of the village school, for they 
kuow that the clergy as a rule are the only people in country 
districts who care two straws about education either for their 
children or themselves. Give us, then, either a Centre Party 
or, what would perhaps be better still, the Referendum, and 
save us from political suicide,—self-disfranchisement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. J. Mattock. 
The Rectory, E. Allington, S. Devon. 


[Three years ago—that is, at the height of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s agitation—there were comparatively few Unionists 
who agreed with Mr. Mallock. Now there are many. In a 
short time there will be a great many more.—Eb. Spectator.] 





BRISTOL AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Srxcraron."’) 
81r,—With reference to the letter of your correspondent 
“7Z.” which appeared in your issue of the 14th inst., I am sure 
that you will allow me to give in as few words as possible an 
explanation which may possibly be needed to correct an 
impression to which the letter referred to may give rise, that 
the Corporation of Bristol are putting forward a scheme for 
the readjustment of their loans which involves a breach of 
faith towards those who hold Bristol Corporation stock and 
an alteration of the terms on which loans have been raised. 
There is absolutely no proposal in the Bill which seeks to 
alter in any way the terms upon which loans already obtained 
by the issue of stock have been raised, or to vary the 
obligations of the Corporation to existing stockholders, 
whether as regards payment of interest, repayment of principal, 
or provision of sinking funds; and all that the Bill seeks to 
effect is the suspension for a time of the sinking funds in 
respect of moneys to be borrowed for the payment off of 
debentures which become due, and under the provisions of the 
Bill have to be paid, partly in 1909, and as to the balance in 
1910, and also in respect of the moneys to be raised in the 
future in exercise of the unexhausted borrowing powers of the 
Corporation. As a matter of fact, the powers sought by Bristol 
are not nearly so extensive as those already granted by 
Parliament to other towns in somewhat similar circumstances. 
The general allegations against the Corporation contained in 





the letter are not worthy of comment; but I would merel 
point out that in 1850, about one year after the Corporation, 
of Bristol acquired the docks, the population of the city was 
one hundred and thirty-one thousand, while it is now 
three hundred and seventy thousand, and that, whereas the 
rateable value in the year mentioned was £426,000, it at 
presents amounts to £1,827,000, as tending to show that, if 
the expenditure of the docks has not been directly remunera. 
tive, there have been indirect advantages in connexion with 
the ownership of the undertaking which your correspondent ig 
unaware of or has overlooked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epmunp J. Taytor, Town Clerk, 

The Council House, Bristol. 


[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’| 

Sr1r,—Your correspondent “Z.” (Spectator, December 14th) 
does not very clearly state what purchase of docks from a 
private corporation he refers to. Possibly “ many years ago” 
may mean 1884, when our municipality purchased the docks 
at Avonmouth and at Portishead, which were entering upon 
a course of suicidal competition with our city docks. But 
that, Sir, was by no means the beginning of the present state 
of affairs in Bristol. The first well-established connexion 
between our municipality and docks enterprise took place in 
A.D. 1247, when the Mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of 
Bristol, having purchased land from the Augustinian monks 
for the purpose, diverted the course of the river Frome, and 
cut a new trench, which for centuries served the purpose of a 
dock here. Whether there was an anti-Socialist party then 
who opposed, or whether the blessed word “ municipalisation” 
was used by the supporters of that important work, I cannot 
say. But it is an historic fact that after the trench was 
completed there were those, the men of “la Redcliffe” to 
wit, who sought to avoid paying their due share of the 
cost, and the good offices of Henry III. as arbitrator 
were made use of to bring about an equitable arrangement. 
I am not concerned to praise or to blame our forefathers, but 
certain it is that Bristol throve exceedingly during the next 
hundred years or so, and furnished a contribution of men 
and of vessels for Edward III.’s wars in France that fell very 
little short of that from London. But the step taken six 
hundred and sixty years since has had its influence upon the 
chequered career of Bristol in the matter of dock manage- 
ment from that time to this. Our Corporation, which till four 
years ago was dominated by the Conservatives for sixty-eight 
years, has ever been chary of municipal trading, and we do 
not own either gas, water, or tramways. That seems to 
point to the fact that in the matter of municipal docks our 
Corporation was driven by force of circumstances to adopt 
the course it has. It may well be that our great dock enter- 
prise at Avonmouth, which we trust to see completed this 
year, will involve some charge upon the rates. But it will 
also undoubtedly add to the general prosperity of the city. 
Let me say in conclusion, Sir, that though a Liberal, I am in 
hearty agreement with “Z.” in his opposition to municipal 
trading as a rule, and that I voted Conservative at the recent 
municipal election as a protest against any extension in that 
direction.—I am, Sir, &c., ANCHORITE. 





THE QUEEN DOWAGER OF SAXONY. 
[To Tax Eprror of Tas “Sraecraton.”| 
Srr,—Last Sunday brought a notable addition to the Royal 
death-roll. The Queen Dowager of Saxony, widow of King 
Albert, who died in 1902, passed away quietly at her villa 
near Dresden after a short illness, marked by alternations 
of recovery and relapse. The departed Queen's nobility 
of character and deportment made her a worthy repre- 
sentative of the house of Vasa and her heroic ancestor, 
Gustavus Adolphus. <A youthful project which was to marry 
her to Napoleon III. having fallen through, the descendant of 
“the Lion of the North” became the consort of the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, who—strange are the ironies of history !— 
by his military genius was destined to be one of the main 
canses of the fall and captivity of her intended French 
husband. During the trials of 1870 Princess Carola was 
conspicuous for her vigorous assumption of the rdle of a 
leading Sister of Mercy. Disdaining the risks of infection, 
she visited the sick victims of war, comforted the wounded in 
the hospitals, and to enlarge her knowledge even acted as 
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nurse. Her subsequent life was full of educational and 
charitable work; her systematic help to schools, hospitals, 
homes of refuge was not limited to mere pecuniary assist- 
ance, but was accompanied by steadfast personal intervention 
inthe various arrangements—medical, hygienic, and financial 
_—of the institutions concerned, amongst which the Dresden 
Carolahaus is of European repute. Every inch a Queen, 
the Royal Samaritan and mother of her people was a fit 
ornament of the ceremonials in which she stood by her 
noble husband’s side. Her Majesty’s manner, dignified, 
intimate, even affectionate, made her an object of general 
respect and endearment. Of those whom the departed Queen 
honoured with her friendship, be they natives or bygone 
yisitors of the “ Elbe Florence,” none will think of her without 
feelings of respect and affection.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To tur Eprror or rue “Specrator.” } 

Srr,—The winter is upon us, and there will be thousands of 
the unemployed to be provided for. It has been proved 
by the Spectator Experimental Company that in a few months 
it is possible to make untrained men fit to join the ranks of a 
trained army. It has been sufficiently shown by the experience 
of Switzerland and Germany that a military training does not 
render a man unfit for the ordinary trades of civil life. Would 
it not be possible, and of advantage to the country, to turn 
some hundreds of the men who are out of work during the 
winter months into trained soldiers and fair riflemen, who would 
beable in case of emergency to fill up vacancies in our fighting- 
line? The men would have to be paid and lodged; but there 
are many who now shrink from subscribing to the various 
funds which have been started, on the ground of their 
pauperising tendencies, who would willingly give, and give 
generously, to a scheme which, while saving the men from 
useless work, would be of great advantage to the country. 
To consider the plan in its details would for the moment be 
useless, but it is clear that for a first experiment a very 
moderate outlay would suffice. An armoury and miniature 
rile range, with lodging for the drill-sergeant, would be 
required in the neighbourhood of some town or village where 
acertain number of men could find lodgings or be boarded 
out. If the scheme were to take the men’s fancy and prove 
a saccess, it would not be diflicult to extend the experin ent.— 
I am, Sir, &e., G. C. B. 


[Unquestionably the unemployed would be improved in 
physique, in self-respect, and in the power of making a living 
by undergoing, say, a four months’ training on the lines of 
the Spectator Experimental Company. We do not, however, 
much like the notion of associating the idea of military train- 
ing with the most feckless and helpless part of the community. 
To learn to bear arms in defence of one’s country should be 
regarded as the privilege of the freeman and the heritage of 
the full citizen, not the last refuge of the wastrel or the 
“weary Willie.” Again, we very much doubt the wisdom of 
special funds or a special organisation for the unemployed. 
The risk of calling into existence an unemployed class to live 
on unemployed funds is a very real one. Still, we do not wish 
to seem harsh or pedantic, and should like to hear the opinion 
of persons experienced in dealing with the unemployed.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





POWER TO COMMAND. 
{To THE Eviron oF THe “SexecraTor.”] 
Str,—In your article last week on the case of Lieutenant 
Woods you say: “The power to command is almost a mystery. 
Some men have it, others have not.” A very striking com- 
ment upon this subject may be found in Archbishop 
Whately’s “Commonplace Book.” After referring to the 
original meaning of “influence,” as used to denote “ some 
subtle mysterious agent flowing in upon a person or thing,” 
he proceeds to remark how people may be swayed by others 
in a way that cannot be “clearly accounted for” by what 
may be called “a certain mesmeric power.” This he illus- 
trates by the case of his old schoolmaster, « man of no 
particular ability, whose style in speaking to the boys 
was laboured, stiff, pedantic, and such as often to excite 
ridicule. Yet his power over the most dissimilar characters 
was extraordinary :— 
“He brought them to think with him, and to feel with him; 





as contemptible 
ent, 


to honour whatever he honoured, and to re; 
whatever he despised, Had he been a man of superior ju 
he might have done wonders. But he was like a child en 
with a magician’s wand. He used his influence very foolishly, and 
seldom in the way to produce the most important and best 
results.” 

But what bears particularly upon the case of Lieutenant 
Woods is the passage which follows, where the Archbishop 
makes the acknowledgment that, apart from any powers of 
reasoning and persuasion which he might exercise, he himself 
“never had, in the strict sense of the word, any influence at 
all with anyone” :— 

“T remember a very early occasion of the subject having been 
brought before my mind. When I was about thirteen, the boys 
at my school had a fancy for playing at soldiers, hoops being the 
representatives of horses; and they performed beautifully many 
of the evolutions of cavalry. The colonel of the regiment was a 
very stupid boy, and I don’t think anyone thought him other- 
wise ; but they obeyed all his commands with readiness. I, who 
acted as major, had to instruct him, in the presence of the boys, 
what to do and say; and when he had got it beaten into his dull 
brain, he repeated the very words they had heard me dictate to 
him, and all went on well. But if either of us was absent, 
nothing could be done. When I was away, the boys were indeed 
as ready as ever to obey him ; but he was utterly at a loss to give 
a word of command. If he was absent, none of the boys would 
mind the word of command from my mouth, and all fell into 
confusion.” 

Does it not seem quite clear that if Whately, grand man as 
he was, had by some sad mistake adopted the military pro- 
fession, and got into the Grenadier Guards, he must haye 
been requested to retire ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES GREEN. 

8 Randolph Crescent, Maida Vale, W. 





OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
[To raz Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—It seems to me that the “ Poor Law Guardian” whose 
letter on the subject of outdoor relief appeared in the 
Spectator of the 14th inst. confuses two classes of relatives of 
applicants,—viz., those who are legally liable to contribute 
towards their support, and those who, while subject to no 
actual legal obligation in the matter, ought to be expected to 
afford assistance according to their means; eg., brothers, 
sisters, daughters, &c. Should persons of the former class 
fail in their duty in this respect, they can, of course, be com- 
pelled to do so or go to prison, if they can be found (much 
virtue in an “if”), and no doubt the first step towards that 
end is an application for relief. But with regard to the latter 
class Guardians have no power. The writer of the letter I have 
referred to says: “In instructing the relieving officer to give 
a certain sum of out-relief, the Board at the same time make 
an order on any relations they consider to be able to assist.” 
This requires qualification; the order can apply only to relatives 
legally liable; with regard to others the Board, as I have 
said, have no power. It was to this latter class that I understood 
the remark in your article of November 30th (the truth of which 
is disputed by your correspondent) more particularly to refer. 
I do not think that “a firm refusal of outdoor relief” in order 
to bring to light relatives and friends who are able to help 
would in very many cases be wise or proper, as it might cause 
much suffering. But each case should be considered with 
all its surroundings, as there can be no doubt whatever that 
the indiscriminate or careless giving of relief does lead people 
to excuse themselves from their moral duty of contributing 
to the support of those who ought to have a claim upon them. 
I may mention, however, that I have recently heard views put 
forward which, if acted upon, would change the whole aspect 
of the matter in question. Certain Guardians now maintain 
that in considering the circumstances of applicants for relief 
no assistance received by them from anybody not legally 
bound to contribute to their support should be taken into 
account. I think it is hardly necessary to discuss this. I refer 
to it simply as a sign of the times.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER GUARDIAN. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 
(Yo tar Eprror or tue “Sercraror.” ) 
Srr,—Before proceeding to the remarks which I have in mind 
regarding this very interesting subject, I should like to be 
allowed to express my admiration of “ Contentus sorte mea.” 
His achievement has been great, and small wonder that he is 


proud of it. It seems to me, however, that the various letters 
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in your issue of the 14th inst., although all very interesting, do 
not any of them supply the want felt by your original con- 
tributor, “ A Bad Economist,” who is really asking for a basis, 
and not merely details of individual expenditure. We have 
before us only two facts relative to his case,—viz.: (1) his 
income is £2,000 per annum, and (2) he cannot make ends 
meet. The first point for us to consider is the “ nature” of 
the income, and I would divide this roughly into three 
classes,—viz.: (a) £2,000 a year (or incomes) derived from 
dividends on first-class investments or other sources of a 
secure and permanent nature; (b) £2,000 a year (or incomes) 
non-fluctuating and derived from professional or other salaried 
occupations ; (c) £2,000 a year (or incomes) derived from a 
business or other uncertain occupation. These, however, are 
gross incomes, and should be subject to a considerable reduc- 
tion before determining our proper total annual expenditure, 
especially in the cases of (a) and (c), and I venture to suggest 
the following as reasonable. In the case of (a), although it is 
not absolutely necessary, he would be wise to have a small 
margin each year; in the case of (b) the total expenditure 
should not exceed £1,500 per annum; and in the case of (c) 
the total expenditure should be limited to £1,200 or £1,300 
per annum, or less if possible. The balances should go year 
by year to establish capital for old age, &c., or for other 
unlooked-for—shall I say inevitable ?—expenditure which 
invariably appears at some time, especially when we least 
expect it. It seems to me, therefore, that it matters little 
what we expend on detailed items, for by virtue of 
different circumstances at various times of life and 
surroundings these must necessarily fluctuate, not only 
in different cases, but in the same case,—for instance, school- 
bills will at one period form a very large percentage, but 
we all have, I think, ample warning that they are coming, 
and should prepare for them accordingly. Whether the 
income is £2,000 or £500 per annum the principle is the same, 
and the percentage of margin should be insisted upon. I am 
inclined to think from the tenor of the letters in your valuable 
columns that there is something »pproaching a universal 
opinion abroad that if our income is, say, £2,000, and our 
expenditure £1,999, all is in order. This is, however, a fatal 
mistake, and one that is, I am afraid, very largely indulged in 
nowadays, and confirms in a measure the opinion I had formed, 
viz., that a large percentage of the middle class is living above 
its income, even though the actual total expenditure might in 
some cases be slightly less than the total income for the time 
being.—I am, Sir, &c., MICAWBER. 


[To tae Eprror or tas “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In answer to your correspondent “ A Bad Economist” 
(Spectator, November 30th), may I, after a long experience of 
a similar income, suggest the following division ?—Rent, 
£120; taxes, £30; repairs, £50; garden, £100; four maids’ 
wages, £100; children, £450; dress (two people), £150; per- 
sonal expenses, £200; housekeeping, £400; totul, £1,600. 
This should easily include a moderate wine-bill and social 
entertaining; not travel nor expensive hotels for long periods, 
but, if desired, another hundred should be sufficient for this 
purpose during the costly period of education.—I am, Sir, &c., 
La FA.Lconiera. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprrcrator.”]} 


Srr,—Having seen “ A Bad Economist’s” letter, I venture 
to send you the particulars of my expenditure of about 
£2,000 a year. I may say that I have kept very careful 
accounts for some years past, and the actual figures under 
various heads work out as follows:—Household expenses, 
including wages of indoor servants, coals, indoor repairs, and 
children’s clothes (one child in nursery), £605; personal 
expenses, £85; shooting, £54; garden, £168; stable, £203; 
estate expenses, including wages of two odd men, outside 
repairs, repairs to farmhouses, &c., £185; travelling, £131; 
medical, £76; charity, £100; rates and taxes, £131; insurance, 
£78; wife’s allowance, £100; total, £1,911. I may say that 
for this we keep seven indoor servants, coachman, groom, 
and three horses, and three gardeners. Of course to these 
expenses rent of house (say £200) ought to be added to 
make a fair comparison with others.—Hoping these figures 
may be of interest to others similarly situated, I am, Sir, 
&ec., £5. D. 





£170 A YEAR, 
[To tue Environ oF tae “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—It is well known that many clergymen’s incomes a 

small. But your correspondent “Contentus sorte ae 
(Spectator, December 14th) has had “a large family, all of 
whom are doing well,” and has had some thirty changes of 
ubode. Nevertheless, after forty years on £165 per annum he 
owes nothing, has “a small balance to the good,” has imsared 
and if he “ were to die to-morrow there would be no worries.” As 
thee never was a time when it was more necessary to preach 
on a basis not of theory but of fact, true thrift and the 
simpler life, I hope “ Contented with his lot” will set forth 
how he has been in the habit of dividing up his income. We 
all know that in Holland, France, and Germany professional 
and other cultivated men contrive to live the intellectual life 
and bring up families on smaller incomes than are customary 
in this country. But by what methods exactly is the same 
thing done here for forty years in very different conditions? 
If “ Contentus sorte mei” has changed his address thirty 
times, he cannot have had the advantage of a garden, poultry, 
bees, or goats. Has he economised in diet? Have his wife 
and eldest daughter been contented with their lot? How was 
the problem of help solved while the “large family” was 
growing up? What holidays were there? How was the 
question of adequate education met? If the daughters had 
musical, literary, or artistic tastes, were there opportunities of 
cultivating them to a reasonable degree? How did “Con. 
tentus” manage in the matter of books and papers for his 
own work? Into what occupations have his sons and 
daughters gone? He says that “apparently necessary and 
inevitable expenses are not really so.” In the opinion of his 
family and himself, what exactly are they? I ask as a 
teetotal, non-smoking, vegetarian cottager liviug on two meals 
a day.—I am, Sir, &ec., H. 0. 


[To Tuk Eprror or Tas “SeecraTon.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of the 14th inst. your édorrespondent “ Con. 
tentus sorte mei” writes that on an income of £160 to £170 
per annum he brought up “a large family, all of whom are 
doing well” ; that he has had about thirty removals, the cost 
of which he describes as “ very heavy” ; that he owes nothing, 
but, on the contrary, has “a small balance to the good.” 
Well may you, Sir, describe such a record as “one of which he 
may indeed feel proud.” As a person of restricted means 
myself, I should, in common probably with many others of 
your readers, feel deeply grateful if your correspondent would 
state the number of his family, and give as fully as possible 
the principal items of his expenditure, such as rent, taxes, 
fuel, light, food, servant's wages, education, travelling expenses 
(including cost of removals), and such other particulars as 
would enable us to comprehend the valuable lesson of economy 
which he himself appears to have mastered.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. A, 


(To THe EpDIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ Contentus sorte mea ” (Spectator, 
December 14th) must have set many people thinking and 
wondering “ how it’s done.” I conclude he must be a curate, 
for no incumbent would be likely to change his “ living” thirty 
times in as many years. Curates certainly are compelled from 
sheer necessity to study the art of cheap living, but this one, I 
should say, “takes the cake.” I conclude, too, that no servant 
was kept, for that alone runs into a matter of £40 or £50 a 
year even in the country, and I do not see that any margin is 
left for medical attendance, or even for education. I have 
had some experience of living on a small income as well as 
on a fairly large one; but your correspondent’s statement 
completely baffles me, and I feel that I must have been fright- 
fully extravagant at one period of my career. If he could 
give a few more details of his expenditure, it would be useful 
to the large class of spendthrifts who are struggling along 
and getting into debt on three times his income, as well as 
instructive to students of household economy like myself.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. W. J. 


[To Tue Eprror or tae “ SpectaTor.”] 
S1r,—The letters you have inserted on the subject of incomes 
and expenditure ure most interesting, and I think extremely 
instructive. I fancy “A Bad Economist” must feel that bis 
case excites smali pity. You give in your last issue 
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the experience of a (probably) English cleric. I give 
ou that of an Irish one. I remark, en passant, that 
the Englishman does not state whether he has any one 
with whom he has now to share his present income, wife or 
child? In my parish I have an old clergyman (retired from 
duty) living ; he has two daughters living with him, entirely 
dependent on him. His entire income is £150 a year, out of 
which he has to pay rent for his house and keep up a small 
insurance on his life. He keeps two servants, a man and a 
maid. He keeps a cow, for which, of course, he bas to pay 
grazing money, and he tells me he is not a farthing in debt. 
| think that is good management, equal to his brother 
Englishman, supposing that he has only himcelf to support, 
which may be assumed, as he says his children are all doing 
well—I am, Sir, &ec., An IrisH Rector. 





“THE MOLLUSC” AND JANE AUSTEN. 
[To Tux Kprrok oF THs * SPEcTaTOR.” 
Sin,—'Fhere will doubtless be a snowstorm of able letters 
against “C. M. D. D.’s” extraordinary proposition to take 
Mrs. Norris from “ Mansfield Park” and export her to 
Rosings to fight it out with Lady Catherine de Bourgh, or to 
Hartfield to interfere with our dear “Emma” (Spectator, 
December 14th). The playwright is often cruel in his treat- 
ment, but surely such a “nice derangement of epitaphs” as 
this was never projected even by Mrs. Malaprop. Some years 
ago, in a note of admiration for “ The Bores of Jane Austen” 
published in the Fortnightly Review, I drew up a doubtless 
imperfect list of her devout lovers. It includes George IV., 
who ordered a copy of “Pride and Prejudice” to be 
placed in all his palaces, much to his credit; Sir Walter 
Scott, whose obiter dictum is classic ; Lord Macaulay ; Disraeli, 
who owned to having read “ Pride and Prejudice” seventeen 
times; Sydney Smith, the adorer of meek Fanny Price; 
Archbishop Whately, the champion of “Emma”; Dr. Whewell, 
of Trinity; and Mary Russell Mitford. Surely their ghosts would 
join the eminent critics of to-day who have handsomely avowed 
their devotion to “ All perfect Austen ” in protesting against 
such sacrilege. Mr. Pollock, Professor Goldwin Smith, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, who would fain have married Darcy's arch 
Elizabeth, and Mr. Andrew Lang, who in his fascinating 
“Letters to Dead Authors” does homage with such exquisite 
discernment, would surely be aghast at the idea of jumbling 
these masterpieces into one incongruous whole,—butchering 
them to make the “simple domestic drama” nobody wants. 
The idea is merely a plea for the necessity of a Censor aiter 
all. We may quote Lord Carlisle’s “keepsake” tribute of 
1825 :— 
“Oh Mrs. Bennet, Mrs. Norris too, 

While memory survives we'll dream of you; 

And Mr. Woodhouse whose abstemious lip, 

Must thin, but not too thin, his gruel sip ; 

Miss Bates our idol, though the village bore, 

Aud Mrs. Elton ardent to explore. 

While the clear style flows on without pretence, 

With unstained purity and unmatched sense.” 

The Mollusc theory is interesting. Mrs. Allen of “ Northanger” 
supports it, but let us leave our permanent delights unspoilt. 
-I am, Sir, &c., Row Land GREY. 
NICHOLAS TCHAIKOVSKI. 

(To tHe Evrror oF THe “*Srecraton.” | 
Sin,—In some of the English papers notice has been taken 
of the arrest in St. Petersburg of Nicholas Tchaikovski, a 
Russian Liberal who has lived for the last thirty years in this 
country respected by all who knew him. His family, who 
have been brought up to be British subjects, have little hope 
that they will see him again. But there is no doubt that the 
more it becomes known in St. Petersburg that interest is taken 
in this country in his fate, the greater the chance that it may 
be alleviated in some of the many ways in which a sentence 
in Russia can be mitigated in the execution. Many people in 
this country did not realise before the publication this year of 
Prince Urussov's “ Notes of a Governor” how much influence 
public opinion in Great Britain has with the authorities in Russia. 
If you should see your way to help his friends who are acting 
in his interest, you would have the sympathy of many English- 
men who did not even know him. In Thursday’s Tribune 
there is a notice of Tchaikovski; and in a telegram from New 
York it is also stated that many well-known citizens who had 
& personal regard for him signed and presented to the Russian 





Ambassador a petition in the hope that all possible clemency 

might be shown towards him. Similar steps are being taken 

in this country too, and I shall be glad to give such informa- 

tion as I can to you or to any one interested in the subject.— 

I am, Sir, X&e., J. B. LEATHESs. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 8S.W. 





APPROACHING EXTINCTION OF INTERESTING 
ANIMALS. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOK.” | 

Srr,—Mr. Tallack, who writes to you about the extinction of 
interesting animals (Spectator, December 14tb), is apparently 
not aware that the question has been dealt with, and the 
results published in a Blue-book of three hundred and ninety- 
one pages (Cd. 3,189) in 1906. It contains correspondence with 
foreign Governments since 1896. Further informa:ion on the 
subject is to be found in the journals of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Wild Fauna of the Empire, started in 
1903.—I am, Sir, &c., F. RvussEt1. 





TSETSE-FLY AND SLEEPING SICKNESS. 
|To rue Evrror or tas “Srecrator.” } 
Sir,—In your comment on Mr. Tallack’s letter in the last 
issue of the Spectator you say, and very justly, that if big- 
game is the cause of the tsetse, and the tsetse the cause of 
sleeping sickness, big-game must go. But is it not an argu- 
ment in favour of the tsetse not being the cause of sleeping 
sickness that the original home of this terrible disease was 
Nigeria and the West of Africa, where for ages there has 
been neither big-game nor tsetse; or if the tsetse is there and 
so has survived the big-game, big-game cannot be the source 
of the tsetse? Also, I fancy it is only recently that sleeping 
sickness has spread towards Uganda, where formerly big-game 
must have been in excess of what it is now. Again, may not 
the tsetse lay its eggs in camels, donkeys, &c.—its bite not 
affecting them is no reason why it should not do so—and so 
the extermination of many noble animals prove futile ?—I am, 


Sir, &e., A. F. & 





MRS. BROWNING’S BIRTH-YEAR. 

{To tar Epitror oF THe “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—The mistake made by your reviewer of the “Eversley” 
Tennyson (Spectator, December 14th) with regard to the year 
of Mrs. Browning's birth is still so common that it may be 
worth while to give the publicity of your widely read columns 
to «a detailed correction. The old reference-books give 1809 as 
Mrs. Browning's birth-year; but they differ as to the place, 
some naming London, others Hope End, Herefordshire. Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
says that Mrs. Browning was born at “ Burn Hall, Durham, 
on March 6th, 1809.” All these are wrong. Mr. Browning, it 
is clear, did not know the exact age of his wife until many 
years after her death, and even when he discovered it he was 
still in error as to her birthplace. In his prefatory note to 
Smith, Elder's selections from Mrs. Browning's poems, dated 
December, 1887, Browning stated that Elizabeth Barrett was 
born on March 6th, 1806, “at Carlton Hall, Durham, the 
residence of her father’s brother.” The point was finally 
settled in the Antiquary of June, 1889, by Canon Burnet, 
rector of Kelloe, who had found the record in the register of 
his church :— 

‘Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, daughter and first child 
of Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, of Coxhoe Hall, native of 
St. James’s, Jamaica, by Mary, late Clarke, native of Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, was born March 6th, 1806, and baptized luth of 
February, 1808.” 

Coxhoe Hall is near Ferrybill, about five miles from Durham 

City. It belonged to Mr. Barrett's only brother, Samuel, and 

it was occupied by Mr. Barrett during the building of his new 

home at Hope End. The delicacy of the child's health 

accounts for the delay of her public baptism.—I am, Sir, 

&e., S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
National Liberal Club. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RHYME. 
To tue Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.”} 
Sir,—Can any of your readers belp me to find an old- 
fashioned rhyme on the Kings and Queens of England 
beginning :— 
“ William the First, as the Conqueror known, 
By the battle of Hastings ascended the throne ; 
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His Acts were all made in the Norman tongue, 
And at eight every evening the curfew was rung” ? 
I shall be grateful for any assistance you may kindly give me. 
—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES W. BELL. 
Bronsil, Eastnor, Ledbury. 





GIRTON COLLEGE: A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In a paper by Mrs. Creighton on “ Women’s Work for 
the Church and for the State,” which is being circulated in 
connexion with the Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908, the state- 
ment is made that the first Women’s Colleges were undenomi- 
national, and contained no chapel for divine worship. Girton 
College, Cambridge, started at Hitchin in 1869, is referred to as 
the first Women’s College. This overlooks the fact that Queen's 
College and Bedford College were already in existence in 
London. With regard to Girton College, may I point out that 
the Memorandum of Association contains the following clause ? 

“Religious instruction and services, in accordance with the 
principles of the Church of England as by Law established, shall 
be given and held in the said College or in connection therewith, 
but attendance at such instruction or services shall not be required 
from any student who, being of full age, or whose parents or 
guardians, if such student be not of full age, may object thereto 
in writing.” 
While the buildings were on a small scale there was no chapel. 
This deficiency was supplied at the time of the extension 
completed in 1902. The College has now a chapel in which, 
in addition to daily morning prayers, services are held during 
term time, Evening Prayer and Sermon on Sundays, and an 
early celebration of the Holy Communion on alternate 
Sundays. Attendance is entirely voluntary. May I ask you 
to insert this correction of a statement which might otherwise 
be misleading ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary CLOVER 
(Secretary of Girton College, Cambridge). 





“THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I think there must be many who, like Mr. Everard 
Hesketh, have felt the value of the above book. May I 
express the wish that you will also publish in similar form 
some of the articles on “Socialism,” &c., which have appeared 
in the Spectator during the past year? They will be no less 
valuable.—I am, Sir, &c., CHRISTOPHER CHESHIRE. 

Limehouse Rectory, E. 

[As we state in another column, we are about to publish in 
a simple and, we hope, comprehensible form a series of letters 
addressed to a working man by “J. St. L.S.,” dealing with 
“The Problems and Perils of Socialism.” Later these letters 
will be published in book form. The series will begin on the 
first Saturday in the New Year.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
—_ 
IN MEMORIAM: LORD KELVIN. 


Like its own wraith, from stormy evening skies 
Fitfully gleams the dim December sun. 

Close the tired eyes, those steadfast, searching eyes; 
Fold the worn hands whose long day’s work is done. 


We tell the triumphs of his life to-day : 
The secrets gathered from the earth and seas. 
We count his deeds, in our poor, human way; 
But he already hath forgotten these. 


For lightened by the Light Divine, in sooth, 
How should his soul yon darkling paths retrace, 
Those faint and far-off glimpses of the Truth ? 
Now he beholds und sees it face to face! 
EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 


THE CLIMBER QUESTIONED. 





[The Alpine Club, founded in December, 1857, celebrated its Jubilee on 
December 16th and 17th, 1907.) = ——--——— 


QUESTION. 

“ Wuat do ye win?” the scorners ask, 
“Who climb great peaks of rock and snow ? 
What guerdon gain ye for your task, 

That does not wait on those below ? 





santastiintiatien 
We see the peak in all its might, 


Its symmetry, its proud repose, 
The moon sheds there her stainless light, 
There Dawn her kiss of flame bestows. 


It shimmers in the noonday heat, 
And faery shadows haunt its sides ; 

Dark comes, and there in lone retreat 
The spirit of the storm abides. 


On this—yea, more than this by far— 
Our eyes with keen enjoyment feed. 
Say what the greater glories are 
That make the climber’s boasted meed ?” 


ANSWER. 
“What could young Porphyro impel 
To venture in that foeman’s den ? 
What lore makes clear to us the spell 
That sped the feet of Imogen ? 


What was it that Bassanio brought, 
That tamed so soon fair Portia’s pride ? 
Why was it that Diana sought 
Latmos, her Godbead laid aside ? 


Words fail you? So the mountaineer 
Loves yon majestic throne of snow— 
To him ’tis passionately dear, 
As Juliet was to Romeo. 


But if you ask the cause, ’tis vain— 

There are no words since Shakespeare sleeps 
So subtle that they can explain 

How passion through the spirit sweeps. 


The lover's rapture is to love, 

The climber’s rapture is to climb, 
And both possess a heart above 

The petty chains of place and time. 


Who knows, fond questioner, how soon 
On thee shall fall the sacred fire, 
And thou on some great peak at noon, 
Feeling, shalt need not to inquire ?” 
GEORGE YELD 








MUSIC. 


STERNDALE BENNETT. 
BioGRAPHIES of living musicians who are still in mid-career 
have become so common of late years that it is worth noting 
that we have had to wait thirty-two years for an authoritative 


Life of Sterndale Bennett. This delay is thoroughly in 
keeping with the character of one of the most modest and 
self-effacing of musicians, and it has been completely justified 
by results. The task has been done once and for all with 
a discretion and delicacy worthy of the subject, and with a 
filial piety that is never disfigured by hero-worship, by the 
composer's son.* The memoir is at once concise, adequate, 
and—as far as could be expected in the circumstances— 
critical. No attempt is made to claim for Bennett a place 
among the great masters, but his right to be regarded, 
within the limits prescribed by his temperament and his 
environment, as a consummate musician and a composer of 
high aims and distinguished achievement is temperately 
preferred and convincingly supported. 

When we speak of the limits prescribed by his temperament, 
we do not for « moment wish to imply that Bennett was not 
admirably equipped for the service of Art. He had many of 
the highest qualities of the artistic temperament, but they were 
neutralised by traits which rendered him more lovable than 
conspicuous, His caution and self-criticism were extreme. He 
thought less of himself than his admirers did, and he habitually 
considered the convenience of others. He had none of the 
exuberance, the egoism, or the intolerance of genius. The 
notion that his talents entitled him to depend on the generosity 
of patrons or admirers never entered into his head. He had 
not only the artistic conscience which rendered it impossible 
for him to write down to the level of the gross public, but that 





* The Life of William Sterndale Bennett. By his Son, J. R. Sterndale 
Bennett, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. [12s. 6d, net.] 
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other and larger conscience which enabled him to accept cheer- 
fully any drudgery, so long as it was honourable, which ensured 
his own independence. His attitude in regard to money 
matters was disinterested to the verge of Quixotry. Many 
ple, if asked to name their terms, proceed on the assumption 
that it is good policy to ask for more than they expect to get. 
Bennett went to the opposite extreme, and though he may have 
often suffered from his modest estimate of his own value, it is on 
record that on one occasion at least he was given more than he 
askedfor. The bargaining faculty was in him absolutely non- 
existent. When, at the height of his fame, he was approached 
by one of the great music-publishers, who proposed that he 
might name his own terms if he would wholly devote himself 
to composition, he “at once changed the subject,” and “next 
morning, when one of his family who had been present the 
night before referred to the matter, he said, apparently with 
some effort, ‘ Nothing shall induce me to place myself in the 
hands of men of business.’” Again, when a serious financial 
crisis occurred at the Royal Academy of Music, shortly after his 
appointment as Principal, and the Directors of themselves 
were powerless to avert its doom, Bennett called the Professors 
together and found them ready to follow his lead by offering 
their services for the summer term, without regard to 
remuneration, if the Directors would consent to postpone the 
closing of the Academy from March to July, 1868,—a pro- 
posal which saved the situation just as similar action on the 
part of Dr. Cotton and his devoted assistant-masters saved 
the situation in the early days of Marlborough. The result 
of Bennett’s self-denying ordinance is best given in his son’s 
words :— 

“The years following his appointment at the Academy—where 

he had anticipated no excitement or disturbance of his affairs— 
not only brought a burden of responsibility in connection with 
its management, but also a great change in his private circum- 
stances. His habit had been, after his wife’s death, to add up 
at the end of each year the income derived from teaching. This 
reached its maximum in the year preceding his election to the 
Principalship. It then began to decrease, but there was to be 
a payment from the Academy as a set-off. After he resigned 
his stipend as Principal, and ceased to place any fixed limit on 
the time spent in performing his duties, there was at once a 
great shrinkage of his income. At the end of 1869, after 
making his calculation, he added, as was his wont, his few 
words of thanks to the Almighty; but the figures were in front 
of him, and he must have noticed how serious matters were 
becoming. He seems, however, to have wished to banish from his 
mind the sacrifice he was making; for he never added up his 
income again. The cheques which he received from the Academy, 
in return for all the work he did there, were drawn, term after 
term, for six-and-a-half guineas. This sum must have repre- 
sented some reduced fees for the teaching of composition. ‘The 
other Professors, after voluntarily allowing their fees to be taxed 
for a term or two in 1868, had then been paid in full, but Bennett 
must have declined to receive, or perhaps, as Chairman, to award 
himself the higher fee. Balancing what he received against what he 
lost through decrease of other work, the writer has carefully calcu- 
lated that during the eight years from the time of his election to 
the Principalship in 1866 to the time when he was again assigned 
a salary in 1874, his position at the Academy cost him an annual 
average sum equivalent to twenty-seven per cent. on the income 
he was making when he accepted the appointment.” 
In this context, and as a final instance of his unselfishness, 
we may note that on the day before he was struck down by his 
last illness—only eight days before his death—he declined the 
offer of a friend to drive him to the Crystal Palace, where his 
Symphony in G minor was to be played, on the score of 
another engagement. “It was his wont to finish his week’s 
labour by giving a free lesson to three girls from the Clergy 
Orphan School, the house of which lay hard by his own 
dwelling-place in St. John’s Wood. The lesson thus given on 
Saturday, January 23rd, 1875, proved to be the last act in his 
vocation and ministry,” and was alluded to by Dean Stanley, 
from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, as a fitting close to 
his life’s work. This strong sense of duty, it should be added, 
was allied to a fatherly concern for the health of his students, 
in illustration of which a charming story was told by a writer 
in Fraser's Magazine for July, 1875. “He found a very 
small boy crying over the intricacies of chromatic chords and 
enharmonic modulations. ‘Ab,’ said he, ‘I see what you want, 
my little fellow, it is pudding!’ and he took him straight to 
his own house, where he was regaled for a4 fortnight, and 
perhaps got a little assistance in his musical difficulties.” 

No doubt there are some critics who will be prepared to 
assert that Bennett was too good, or at any rate too 
well-balanced, a man to be a great musician. He never 
“ate his bread with tears,’ though if he did he never 








would have talked about it. He had his disappointments 
and felt them keenly, for he was a sensitive if reserved 
man. But his life was, on the whole, well-rounded and 
happy; he enjoyed the respect as well as the affection of 
his friends, he was singularly fortunate in his marriage and 
his home, and simply and solely on his merits he achieved a very 
considerable reputation on the Continent. Schumann and 
Mendelssohn welcomed him as an equal, and he was the first 
and only English musician who was ever invited to undertake 
the conductorship of the famous Gewandhaus Concerts at 
Leipzig. Yet all this appreciation never for a moment shook 
his loyalty to his native land or tempted him to denationalise 
himself. The influence exerted on him by Mendelssohn— 
the recent reaction against whom has undoubtedly affected 
Bennett’s reputation—was considerable, and in view of their 
personal relations and a certain affinity of mind it would have 
been surprising had it been otherwise. But Bennett was no 
slavish imitator; the core of his work was his own, and his 
great exemplar was not Mendelssohn, but Mozart. His music 
was neither sublime nor poignant; the stream of his inspira- 
tion had not the depths or the foaming cataracts of a mighty 
river, but in its limpid and refreshing purity it reflected the 
good and gentle spirit from which it sprang. 

There are many other points in Bennett's industrious but 
uneventful career that we have left untouched: his visits to 
Germany ; his friendships; his estrangement from Costa, who 
remained implacable to the last; his pioneer work in popu- 
larising the great works of J. 8. Bach. There is also the 
honourable record of his official association with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Leeds Festival, and the University 
of Cambridge. But if we have dwelt more on his character 
than his accomplishments, the book must be held responsible. 
The abiding impression that one gains from its perusal is that 
of a man who was finer than his music, gracious and beautiful 
though it was. The memoir is appropriately issued by the 
Press of the University which honoured itself by electing him 
Professor of Music, and is enriched by several excellent 
portraits and illustrations. The photograph taken when he 
was about thirty-five, and reproduced at p. 209, is even happier 
than Millais’s fine portrait in recalling the grave intellectual 
beauty and distinction of his countenance. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


FRENCH POETRY.* 
“THE common neglect of French poetry by English lovers of 
literature” affords the text for a series of interesting and 
sympathetic studies by Mr. John Bailey on the work of some 
of the great poets of France. It has been Mr. Bailey's 
object to combat “the widespread opinion that French poetry 
is merely rhetoric in verse,” and to prove “how much 
pleasure may be got out of the French poets even by those 
whose conception of poetry makes them demand of it things 
far above rhetoric.” It is perhaps a little doubtful whether 
the neglect of which Mr. Bailey complains is quite so general 
as he seems to suppose; but there can be no doubt at all that 
his essays will go far to dispel any delusions which may still 
be lingering in the minds of his readers as to the true value 
of the poetic achievement of our neighbours. By a happy 
chance the publication of Mr. Bailey’s volume synchronises 
with that of Mr. St. John Lucas’s excellent anthology of 
French verse, which forms an ideal companion to Mr. Bailey's 
essays,—an appendix, as it were, of pieces justificatives. The 
underlying spirit of both books is the same. Both are con- 
cerned almost entirely with the poetry of the Renaissance and 
the nineteenth century; neither extends any very warm 
appreciation to the poetical productions of the eighteenth 
century or of the grand siécle of Louis XIV. So far as Mr. 
Lucas’s volume is concerned, this can hardly be wondered at; 
for his plan of selection excludes narrative and dramatic 
verse, and even the most ardent supporter of the classical 
school must admit that the lyric was not a plant that flourished 
in France from the days of Malherbe to the coming of th 
Romantics. Mr. Lucas, however, is surely a little unfair in 





* (1) The Claims of French Poetry: Nine Studies in the Greater French Poets. 
By John C, Bailey. London: A. Constable and Co, (7s. 6d. net. |—— 2) The 
Oxford Book of French Verse: Thirteenth Century—Nineteenth Century. hosen 
by St. r~ " ucas, Oxford; at the Clarendon Press, [6s, net; India paper, 
7s. 6d, net, 
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his treatment of Malherbe, to whom he imputes a “ mechanical 
accuracy” and a “ frigid intelligence,” quoting with approval 
Banville’s amusing commentary en Boileau's famous pbrase, 
“enfin Malherbe vint,’—upon which, the Romantic poet 
adds, 
“la Poésie, 

En le voyant arriver, s’en alla.” 
It is always easy to deny poetic inspiration to a writer whose 
most striking qualities are those of refinement, proportion, and 
clarity; how often, for instance, has the charge of “cold 
correctness” been raised against that master of moving 
beauty and concentrated passion,—Alexander Pope. In the 
case of Malherbe the accusation is refuted by Mr. Lucas’s 
own volume, which contains, of course, the poignant sonnet, 
“Sur la Mort de son Fils,” and the noble and lovely 
“ Consolation & M. du Périer.” 

“ Mais elle était du monde, ot les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 

L’espace d’un matin,” — 
who can fail to perceive, in the flawless perfection of such 
lines as these, something more than “mechanical accuracy” 
and “ frigid intelligence ” P 

Mr. Bailey, though he says nothing of Malherbe, is as 
hostile as Mr. Lucas to the whole school of classical poetry of 
which Malherbe was the forerunner and the prophet. This is 
all the more to be regretted, since his essays show clearly 
enough that Mr. Bailey possesses in no small degree that 
quality of sympathy without which all criticism is a vain and 
empty thing. A good critic is like a good talker,—he must 
know the difficult art of “bringing out” an author, of realising 
his strong points, of making him show himself at his very 
best; and this is precisely what Mr. Bailey achieves in his 
delightful studies of Marot and Ronsard, André Chenier and 
Victor Hugo, Hérédia and Leconte de Lisle. Sometimes, in 
fact, he errs, if he errs at all, through an excess of apprecia- 
tion. His treatment of Victor Hugo, for instance, is lacking 
in certainty owing to his desire to pass over the great French- 
man's shortcomings as lightly as possible. It is not that 
Mr. Bailey fails to recognise what these faults are. He 
animadverts more than once upon Hugo's egotism and 
bombast, his love of shoddy antitheses and journalistic cant ; 
but he does not attempt to decide how far these qualities are 
essential to Hugo’s whole spirit, or whether they are merely 
superficial; he is content to notice them, and to pass them by. 
The final criticism of Hugo—that which will discriminate 
accurately and comprehensively between his grain and his 
chaff—bas yet to be written. In the meantime let us be 
thankful for Mr. Bailey’s whole-hearted appreciation of his 
grain. 

The only seventeenth-century poet who finds a welcome in 
Mr. Bailey’s volume is La Fontaine; and it says much for his 
study of the charming fabulist that it may be read with 
pleasure and profit, even after the brilliant essay by Sainte- 
Beuve on the same subject. Mr. Bailey, bowever, selects La 
Fontaine, not as representative of his age, but as exceptional 
in it; he hails his work with a sigh of relief as a comfort- 
able little oasis amid the vast desert of classicism. This is 
characteristic of Mr. Bailey’s general attitude towards French 
poetical literature, which be regards as deserving of admira- 
tion solely on account of the achievements of the early 
Renaissance writers, and of the great Romantics of the nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, the explicit purpose of his book is to 
press the claims of French poetry upon English readers from 
this point of view. French critics themselves, he admits, have 
always regarded the work of Racine as the most valuable con- 
tribution which their nation has made to the literature of the 
world ; but his contention is that the French critics are wrong, 
that, in effect, Racine deserves very little attention, and that a 
true understanding of French poetry will only be reached by 
those who rivet their regard upon those manifestations of it 
which are most directly opposed to the influence of Racine’s 
school. On the face of it, this line of argument seems a little 
paradoxical. What would Mr. Bailey himself say if a French 
writer were to assure him that the only valuable elements in 
English literature were those which owed their origin to 
Dryden and Pope, while it was safe to neglect all the most 
characteristic works of the Elizabethan age? Would he not 
reply that to disregard the Elizabethans was to disregard what 
lay at the very heart of the national genius? And is not this 





precisely the reply which, mutatis mutandis, a French critic 
would make to Mr. Bailey's attack on Racine and the grand 
stécle? There can surely be no doubt at all that Racing 
represents what is most French in French poetry, just as 
Shakespeare represents what is most English in Englis) 
poetry, although, of course, it may still be open to question 
whether what is most French and what is most poetical 
coincide. Mr. Bailey argues at some length to show that 
Racine is not poetical at all in the highest sense of the term. 
but—to adapt Burke’s famous phrase—it is a dangerous 
thing to indict the ideals of a whole nation, and Mr. Bailey's 
arguments, though they are always interesting, do not carry 
conviction. After determining by a process of analysis what 
the qualities are which go to constitute great poetry, he asks 
the question: “ Does Racine possess these qualities?” and, 
on discovering that he does not, draws the conclusion that he 
cannot be a great poet. But would it not be safer to conclude 
that Mr. Bailey's analysis of the elements of great poetry 
is incomplete? And, indeed, the more closely one looks 
into the question, the more difficult it becomes to accept 
Mr. Bailey's analysis. Is it, for instance, so certain that 
before one can be ranked as a great poet one’s “vision” 
—as Mr. Bailey puts it—must “take in the whole of life”? 
Doubtless the greatest productions of the human mind do 
possess this quality of universality; it is present in King 
Lear, for example, and in the Book of Job. But is it present 
in Paradise Lost? And does it follow, because Wordsworth 
is more universal in his outlook than Milton, that for that 
reason Wordsworth is the greater poet? The most ardent 
Wordsworthian would hardly subscribe to such a doctrine; 
and if the test of universal vision breaks down in the case of 
Milton, it cannot be safely applied to the case of Racine, or 
of any one else. To take one other of the qualities which, 
in Mr. Bailey's view, are indispensable to great poetry, and 
which Racine is without,—“the element of fine surprise.” 
How can we be sure that Racine is not an exception to the 
rule, and that, in fact, it is not one of his chief claims to 
distinction that he can do without surprises? Surprises 
involve, by their very nature, the use of detail; and the use 
of detail was banished from Racine’s art. He works, almost 
alone among poets, by means of the most general conceptions, 
the most ordinary terms; and with these he produces effects 
—pace Mr. Bailey—of the most amazing beauty and the 
subtlest power. When Shakespeare wishes, for instance, to 
give the suggestion of a silent night,—how does he do it? 
By the use of detail. “ Nota mouse stirring,” says Francisco 
in the opening scene of Hamlet, and the thing is done. 
Racine’s method is totally different :— 
“Mais tout dort, et l’armée, et les vents, et Neptune.” 

Here are a few ordinary words, the vague “armée” and the 
simple “vents” and the commonplace generalised “ Neptune”; 
but what an impression of silence, of loneliness, of darkness, 
of vastness, they bring before the mind. Mr. Bailey's ears, 
however, attuned to the music of Shakespeare, have been 
unable to detect the beauty of Racine’s unfamiliar harmonies. 
This is unfortunate, for Racine, more than any other French 
poet, stands in need of an English interpreter; and it might 
have been hoped that Mr. Bailey, with his rare interpretative 
gift, would have performed the function. 





THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR.* 
Tue author of The Book of Nonsense was never in such need 
of serious presentation as at this moment, when the form of 
verse which he popularised and made radiant and gay, and 
with which his name will be for ever associated, has been 
vulgarised and degraded and perverted to the lowest uses by 
journalistic mercenaries. It is pleasant to turn one’s back on 
a world rendered flushed and sordid by Limerick competitions 
and to read the letters of this gentle bachelor artist, con- 
tentedly painting away in exile, and sending home good- 
humoured accounts of his progress and kindly thoughts for 
his friends. Whether the book should have been as long as 
it is is a question on which there may well be two opinions; 
we are inclined to think that a few good letters would have 
illustrated Lear's character as well as many, and it is 
character, rather than adventure or incident, that the book 
demonstrates; but if Lady Strachey has been over-lavish, the 





* The Letters of Edward Lear, Edited by Lady Strachey (of Sutton Court) 


London: T, Fisher Unwin, [15s, net.] 
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reader is not likely to object too strongly. After all, one can 
always skip too long a book where one cannot reconstruct the 
lacunae of too short a one. Moreover, the present work 
is to a large extent a private one, or at least will be best 
appreciated by a comparatively small number of persons; the 
public cannot, therefore, complain if it has generously been 
invited to listen too, as a visitor at a friend’s house is some- 
times offered the privilege of being present during the reading 
of a family letter from abroad. 

Lear’s principal correspondents in the portly volume 
before us were Chichester Fortescue, afterwards Lord 
Carlingford, and Lady Waldegrave. ady Waldegrave, 
whom Fortescue married, was the daughter of Braham, the 
great singer, and aunt of the editor of this volume. Lear 
was thirty-five when the first of these letters was written, 
and fifty-two when he wrote the last. He died twenty- 
four years after, in 1888. He lived all his life alone, 
occasionally being joined for short periods by old friends, but 
going steadily on his way in remote paris of the South of 
Europe, painting his grave landscapes, some of which are 
reproduced here, and thinking his quiet and comic thoughts. 
He never allowed singleness to embitter or crust him; but 
seems always to have been gentle and quiet and kind, although 
occasionally somewhat odd, as might be expected. Perhaps 
the best way to give an impression of this book is to string 
together a necklace from it, if not precisely of precious stones, 
yet of very agreeable odd bits of colour :— 

“[1849.] What do you think of my having nearly, all but 
become possessor of 40 or 50,000£? Fact, I assure you, it makes 
me laugh to think what I could possibly have done with such a 
statistic heap of ore! However, I have never it seems been attentive 
enough to the old Lady who always said she would enrich me, so 
she has died and left all to 30 poor widows for ever & ever, and 
much better too that she has left it thus, for I should not have 
made as good use of it. I thought directly I heard of this matter 
that I would instantly marry one of the 30 viddies, only then it 
occurred to me that she would not be a viddy any more if I 
married her.” 


“1851, at Lydford, Devon.] On Sunday I go to church, when 
there is a congregation of 7 or 10 and a tipsy clerk. O! beloved 


clerk! who reads the psalms enough to make you go into fits. He 
said last Sunday ‘ As white as an old salmon’ (instead of white as 
suow in Salmon), ‘A lion to my mother’s children’ (for alien) & 
‘they are not guinea pigs,’ instead of—guiltless! Fact :—but I 
grieve to say he’s turned out for the same, & will never more 
please my foolish ears.” 

“11856.] I am looking forward to Tennyson’s book. My 
temper was sorely tried the other day by old Lady Ormonde 
saying that ‘she wondered how an old man could write such 
nonsense as “ Maud.”’” 

“11858.] I must leave off, I feel like 5 nutme 
baked eggshells—so dry & cold & miserable.” 

“11859, in lodgings at St. Leonards.] Then walk till 7} when I 
return and dine, generally on a tabular & durable but not soft 
piece of beef, with a jug of table beer. For a long time I fed on 
an immense leg of mutton, far, far larger than any leg of mutton 
I ever saw before or since. But one day I remembered that I had 
gone to the window to see a Circus Company go by, & attached to 
that there was an elephant: and then the horrid recollection that 
the Circus had long since returned (I saw it pass by) but 
the elephant never had. From that moment I felt what that 
large leg of preposterous mutton really was, ‘e non mangiar 
avante.’” 

“11860, at the Oatlands Park Hotel.) The only other person 
who has gone is a large old Jady, who the first night (‘Thursday,) 
I was here, came slowly across the large reading-room, steadily 
looking at me. When she had advanced within 3 feet of my chair, 
I could bear it no longer, for I knew she would do one of two 
things, either embrace me, or charge me with a religious tract,— 
so [ rose up in terror. On which she said in a large loud voice, 
‘Sit down Sir! I only came across the room to see if you was 
anyone I knew.’” 

1861, October 28th.] 


g-graters full of 


“ ] Alithe nonsense book, with 42 additional 
illustrations, are completed as woodcuts, & negrotiations com- 
mence with a Buplisher next week. Maclean also is to do a small 
work on the Ionian Isles—so pease an darmony prevale.” 

“1862, at Palaeokastrizza.} I wish I was married to a 
clever good nice fat little Greek girl—and had 25 olive trees, 
some goats anda house. But the above girl, happily for herself, 
likes somebody else.” 

“1862, November 4th, in London.] I went into the city to-day, 
to put the £125 I got for the ‘ Book of Nonsense’ into the funds. 
It is doubtless a very unusual thing for an artist to put by money, 
for the whole way from Temple Bar to the Bank was crowded with 
carriages and people,—so immense a sensation did this occurrence 
make. And all the way back it was the same, which was very 
gratifying.” 


“11863, Corfu.] Bye the bye—talking of fools—there is an 


old man here partly so by nature—partly by drink—a seafaring 





a kind of monomaniac fancy to my Nonsense Book, and declares 
that he knew personally the Aunt of the Girl of Majorca!!” * 


Lear's great gift for odd new words aud compounds is 
noticeable throughout. He speaks of cats bumbling into his 
room; he is filled with pride and conflatulation; he likes 
spongetaneous letters; his ozbervations are triumphiliginous. 
Mrs. Schimmelpennick (Lear might have invented this name, 
which he translates into Skimmywiggle) confuses enthusiasm 
and splombonglified religion; he cannot write consecutively 
for phits of coffin; his life goes on sklombionbiously ; the 
situation is sklimzimfious; and so forth. Finally, here is a 
stunza with a record nonsense-word in it :— 
“ But if you are not coming now 
Just write a line to say so— 
And I shall still consider how 

Ajosky bosky bayso.” 
Now and then we have a passage of curious thoughtful 
seriousness,—as for example this, written in 1856 on return- 
ing from Mount Athos :~ 


“But however wondrous and picturesque the exterior & 
interior of the monasteries, & however abundantly & ex- 
quisitely glorious & stupendous the scenery of the mountain, 
I would not go again to the “Ayioy “Opos for any money, so 
gloomy, so shockingly unnatural, so lonely, so lying, so unatonably 
odious seems to me all the atmosphere of such monkery. That 
half of our species which it is natural to every man to cherish 
& love best, ignored, prohibitel and abhorred—all life spent in 
everlasting repetition of monotonous prayers, no sympathy with 
oue’s fellow-beans of any nation, class or age. The name of Christ 
on every garment and at every tongue’s end, but his maxims 
trodden under foot. God’s world and will turned upside down, 
maimed & caricatured:—if this I say be Xtianity let Xtianity be 
rooted out as soon as possible. More pleasing in the sight of the 
Almighty I really believe, & more like what Jesus Christ intended 
man to become, is an honest Turk with 6 wives, or a Jew working 
hard to feed his little old clo’ babbies, than these muttering, 
miserable, mutton-hating, man-avoiding, misogynic, morose, & 
merriment-marring, monotoning, many-mule-making, mocking, 
mournful, minced fish & marmalade masticating Monx.” 

There is not only grotesqueness and vigour there, but a sweet 
and very human sanity too. 

And here is Lear as a skilful limner of portraits with the 
pen,—not less skilful than a landscape puinter with the 
brush :— 

“ But the wonder and crowning part of Redhouse is the Aunt, 
Mrs. Ruxton:—I never saw such a delightful or so extraordinary 
an old lady :—at 85, she has all the activity of mind and body of 
persons at 60 in usual life, & far more of the bright intelli- 
gence, absolute fun, constant cheerfulness, unselfishness, good 
sense and judgment, kindness of thought & deed than usually 
cau be found united in any individual of any age. Only she is a 
little deaf, but that at times, not always. It is quite singular to 
observe how she enters into the interest of all kinds of matters, 
& never seems to tire, tho’ she is out in the garden by 7, and goes 
to bed not before 11 at nigbt! What with her garden, the 
grounds, the house, writing letters, visiting her poor people, 
attending her schools (she drives herself about in a pony-chaise,) 
reading and talking, she never seems to have an unoccupied 
moment, & tho’ at first I thought this might be an unusual state 
of things, I find she is exactly the same day by day. The old 
lady has still the remains of great beauty & her expression is one 
of the most perfectly benevolent & animated you can imagine.” 

One thing which we learn very quickly from these pages 
and from the foregoing extracts is that Lear was always him- 
self, He seems to have made no adaptation whatever for his 
correspondents. He set down his moods naturally, the grave 
and gay having no line of division between them, but invading 
each other’s territory continually. That is as it should be. 
The humourist who says “ Now I will be funny!” “ Now I will 


1” 


be serious!” is only half a humourist. 





THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT.+ 
Tus is a very able and fascinating | we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Spender on providing us with a 
work which, while affording the easiest of reading, neverthe- 
less touches deep issues deeply and fine issues finely. The 
author not only thinks himself, but makes youthink. Bagshot, 
the fictitious Civil servant whom Mr. Spender makes 
vehicle for placing his wise and witty things before the world, 
does not appear to have been a Dissenter in the matter of 
religion, but for all that he is the essential Nonconformist,— 


00k, and must 


} 
the 


* “ There was a young girl of Majorca, 

Whose aunt was a very fast walker, 
She walked seveuty miles, 

And leaped fifteen 

Which astonished that girl of 


of Bagshot, By 


irl " Majorca,” 
Loudoun: A, Constable and 
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the Nonconformist who will not even conform to Noncon- 
formity. Whether Bagshot is dealing with death and 
immortality, or riches and Socialism, he always contrives to 
be pungent and interesting and yet urbane, for there is no 
attempt in the book either at flashy cynicism or cheap epigram. 
One can, perhaps, best describe its spirit by saying that it 
could only have been written by an Oxford man, and an 
Oxford man who bad taken Greats and got the full benefit of 
that wonderful amalgam of classical scholarship, metaphysic, 
and the humanities which constitutes the curriculum for the 
highest honour school. The spirit of Greats broods over all 
Bagshot’s comments on men and things. 

It is not possible to do justice to a book of this kind by 
resort to specimen extracts. That is perhaps the reason 
why when it appeared in fragments in the Westminster Gazette 
the effect was so much less happy than now when Bagshot is 
between boards. Still, we must make some attempt at quota- 
tion. What interests us almost as much as anything in the 
book is the able protest aguinst the notion that you must not 
say anything behind a man’s back which you must not say to 
his face. That Bagshot holds to be absurd :— 


“A great many things which are quite inoffensive when said 
behind one’s back would be grossly impertinent if said to one’s 
face. I am quite entitled to say to my friends that I don’t admire 
Mrs. Hawksbee’s type of beauty, but I should be grossly im- 
pertinent if I said it to her face. If I am a journalist, 1 may 
without offence write things about Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman which I could not, without gross rudeness, 
say in their presence. Our friends are to us, and we are to our 
friends, what the newspapers are to the public man. Society 
would be indescribably artificial and insipid without the liberty of 
fair comment on matters of personal importance. Let us cheer- 
fully yield ourselves as a topic of conversation to our friends, if 
they are kind enough to think us interesting ; but let us have no 
mercy on the mischief-makers who turn the innocent into the 
malicious by the act of repeating it.” 


As an example of Bagshot’s political wit we give the 
following :— 


“At the time of the Akabah incident, when every one was in 
favour of coercing the Sultan if he refused to give way [he 
wrote]: ‘There is no peace-at-any-price party. There are only 
various parties which disapprove of each other’s wars.’ ‘All the 
peace parties I have known have ardently desired to make war on 
the Sultan of Turkey. Perhaps they are right, but some of them 
seem to regard it asa humanitarian picnic on a large scale—which 
is almost certainly a mistake.’” 


We may turn from the lighter side of the book to the 
following exceedingly interesting passage, which Mr. Spender 
has entitled “ Many Views of the Great Adventure.” We feel 
sure we are right in saying that most reflective minds have 
experienced the mental sensations so well described in the 
latter part of the passage :— 


“ After this course of reading I went last Sunday to church and 
sat under an eminent preacher, who took all these hypotheses and 
hurled them at me one after another, without, apparently, the 
slightest sense of their incongruity. I was a speck in infinity, a 
worm and no man, a miserable sinner, yet the centre of creation, 
the constant object of Divine solicitude, the being for whose salva- 
tion everything was ordained before the foundations of the world 
were laid. The preacher was apparently as convinced that the earth 
was the Lord's chosen planet as the Jews were that Palestine was 
His chosen country, and to that extent he agreed with Dr. Wallace, 
but he would grant me no pride in my position on the elect world, but 
insisted repeatedly on my unworthiness to occupy this place, and 
the pain and sorrow which I caused toa Creator who, he seemed to 
say, had been grievously disappointed by the result of His own 
act in placing me there. So though I held my central position I 
had no right to it, and for some inscrutable reason had been pro- 
moted to a place in nature for which I was equally unsuited and 
unworthy. ‘The curious thing is that I seriously believe all these 
things in turn. I feel myself of no importance and of all import- 
ance, an outcast and an angel, the master of circumstances and 
the sport of circumstances, the most perishable of things and the 
most enduring of things—each of these things in turn, on different 
days of the week, and different hours of the same day. There are 
days when, so far from lacking faith, all the terrestrial faiths put 
together seem to make too little demand on my capacity for 
believing, and there are days when I seem to be equally without 
past or future or anchorage to the present. I have questioned all 
sorts of religious people, and I gather that their emotions are 
essentially the same as mine, though they use phrases about them 
which do not come easily to my lips. And this is good for them 
and for me. Any religion would be a calamity which quenched 
this sense of the great human adventure in the unknown. There 

s no certainty which could be other than dull, hard, and 
materialistic, compared with the infinite hopes and possibilities 
of this spiritual quest. ‘O avetéracros Bios ov Biwrds avOpdmy, and 
I will not for any theory, theological or scientific, resign my 
rights in the inquiry.” 


We cannot bring our notice to an end without advising our 





readers to read carefully the admirable passage about 
Socialism and Bagshot’s defence of Aristotle's “ magnificent 
man ”’—the man who has money and knows how to spend it~ 
and the contrast between him and the self-made millionaire who 
bas no skill in the art of living and spending. Very delightful 
too, is the consolation afforded to the man of fifty. Bagshot 
when he nears fifty, and feels unhappy that youth is past, 
turns to Gladstone’s Life and finds that Mr. Gladstone at 
that age had not got into his second volume. Then follows 
the admirable comment :— 

“It matters little, asa matter of fact, whether death be near 
or far provided you can keep this sense of the future, An 
interest in public affairs is a preservative of youth because it 
takes a man out of the individual life into the general life and 
projects his mind into a future not limited by his own existence, 
He is bound as far as possible to live the life of the immortal,” 
Public service and political work have many drawbacks, 
but unquestionably Mr. Spender has here hit upon one of the 
rewards. 

Mr. Spender’s work is, on the face of it, anything but a 
Christmas gift-book. Yet no Christmas guest going to a 
house where men and women think could bring in his hand 
a more welcome gift than this little volume. Its presence at a 
Christmas house-party will ensure a couple of hours’ delight. 
ful holiday reading to all who are capable of appreciating the 
subjects dealt with and the manuer of présentation. 





MEMORIES OF THE FAR WEST.* 


THERE is a certain kind of autobiography which need be 
written with no art, and these reminiscences belong to the 
class. Mr. Williams might stand as the model of an 
adventurer in a boy’s book; he began, quite correctly, by 
running away to sea, and after some years of hardship before 
and abaft the mast he emigrated to America, where for fifteen 
years he was in the midst of battle, murder, and sudden 
death. One’s first feeling is of astonishment that he survived 
so many perils; but next one is inclined to be reassured by his 
immunity, and to look upon the “probability of chances” 
as a more generous instrument in the affairs of men than one 
had supposed, or at least remembered, it to be. After all, 
about a million bullets are discharged in war for the death of 
one man. Now Mr. Williams’s memoirs are written with no 
art, but, if we are entitled to judge, they are absolutely 
truthful. We often find ourselves mistrusting the hero of a 
thousand fights who is also a skilful writer. How much, we 
ask, is art and how much experience? But in Mr. Williams's 
case the reader has no such misgiving. Here is a dis- 
connected, simple narrative which some people may think 
“too much of a muchness,” but which we ourselves have 
found very interesting and valuable,—a veritable picture of 
the Far West before and during the American Civil War. 
Take the following sentences for example: “ At many of the 
dances I have spoken of I often met Shawnee half-breed 
girls, daughters, some of them, of well-to-do people, and 
fairly well educated, others hardly ‘tame.’ Amongst the 
first I remember the two Choteau girls, and Mary Owens 
and Sally Blue Jacket. They all dressed like other Western 
belles, and were good dancers; but some of them were prone 
to take a little too much whiskey.” As we hear no more 
of the Choteau girls, or Mary Owens, and only a few words 
of Sally Blue Jacket, it may be asked why they are mentioned 
at all. We cannot say; but somehow we are glad that they 
are mentioned, and that the whole narrative goes along its 
way in this lifelike manner. Mr. E. W. Williams, the editor, 
who has not tried to improve away these internal evidences 
of genuineness, is evidently a wise man. 

Before the author joined the corps known as the “ Border 
Ruffians” he farmed in Western Virginia under conditions 
which were indeed a realisation of “the simple life.” The 
farmers’ families made or grew everything they required, 
and even spun and wove their own clothes. A visit to 
the “Court House” in a distant town, and a “preaching” 
or “camp meeting” (a curious mixture of revivalism and 
drink), were the rare and only relaxations. The fighting 
in which the Border Ruffians took part was a prelude 
to the Civil War. In 1854 the Southern States attempted 





* With the Border Rufians: Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868, By BR. H. 
Williams, sometime Lieutenant in the Kansas Rangers, and afterwards Captain 
in the Texan Rangers. Edited by E, W. Williams, With Portraits. London! 
John Murray. [12s, net.] 
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to apply what was called “squatter sovereiguty "—in 
effect, Home-rule—to the vast territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska in order to retain their slave-owning rights in face 
of the opposition of the North. Both sides were ready to 
fight, and actually did so; South Carolina, Missouri, and 
‘Y'exas raised funds and organised corps, while the Abolitionists 
of the North poured men and arms into these States regard- 
less of the cost. The Government at Washington, which was 
controlled by Southern Democrats, preserved a neutrality with 
a benevolent inclination towards the party of slavery, and 
would have left the rivals to fight it out had it not been that 
the appalling anarchy compelled it at last to intervene. Mr. 
Williams, then, fought for the South in this foretaste of 
the far greater struggle between North and South in the 
next decade. He felt, he tells us, that he was fighting in a 
sacred cause. Looking back on his career many years after- 
wards, however, he saw that he was in the wrong, and that 
the cause of the South was morally indefensible. That 
recantation is written by a brave man. He says that the 
cruelties to slaves have always been exaggerated, and certainly 
his own case is a striking one of a man of honour and 
unfailing humanity who honestly defended slavery. But 
there is the moral harm done to the slave-owner by the 
possession of human beings as well as the injustice to the 
slave; and though Mr. Williams does not mention this 
matter, we would point to the very curious illustration of it in 
the Civil War, when he admits that the customs of civilised 
war were more often outraged on his own side than on that of 
the Federals. 

When serving with the Border Ruffians Mr. Williams was 
caught by the enemy, and condemned to be hanged. He was 
kept under the dangling noose for an hour while his captors 
sent a messenger to find out if he had really, as he alleged, 
befriended one of their own side a few days before. It was 
doubtful whether the messenger could find the man (Cody was 
the man’s name, by the way, but Mr. Williams does not say 
whether he was our old friend Buffalo Bill), and still more 
doubtful whether the man would care to save Mr. Williams's 
life. But by a miracle of good luck the man was found, and 
came galloping in haste to say that the story was true. (We 
really must assume that Mr. Wiiliams’s saviour was Buffalo 
Bill, who figures elsewhere in the book.) 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. Williams joined the 
Confederate Army, but was engaged almost throughout the 
war in fighting on the frontier with the Indians, who com- 
mitted outrages on lonely farms when the garrisons of the 
districts had inevitably been withdrawn. It is a terrible tale 
of scalping and pillage, and yet it is not so dreadful as that of 
the cold-blooded murders of white men by white men, of 
which we can take only one example from the many described 
here :— 

“Then I hurried over to where we had left the Germaa 
wounded to see how they were getting on, and was surprised 
to find them gone. Asking what had become of them, I was 
told they had been moved to better shade a short distance away. 
With this answer I was quite satisfied,and never dreamed the 
brutes with whom I served would be guilty of foul play, especially 
after the gallant fight the enemy had made. Just then one of 
our own wounded called for water, and I brought him some from 
the cool spring. As I was giving it to him, the sound of firing 
was heard a little way off. I thought at first they were burying 
some of the dead with the honours of war; but it didn’t sound 
like that either. Then, possibly it might be an attack on the 
camp; so I seized my rifle, and ran in the direction of the firing. 
Presently I met a man coming from it who, when he saw me 
running, said, ‘ You needn’t be in a hurry, it’s all done; they’ve 
shot the poor devils, and finished them off.’ ‘It can’t possibly be 
they have murdered the prisoners in cold blood!’ I said, not 
believing that even Luck would be guilty of such an atrocious 
crime. ‘Oh, yes; they’re all dead, sure enough—and a good job 
too!’ Feeling sick at heart, though I hardly even then credited 
his report, I ran on, and found it only too true. It seems they 
were asked if they wouldn’t like to be moved a little way off into 
better shade. The poor creatures willingly agreed, thanking 
their murderers for their kindness. They were carried away, but 
it was to the shade and shadow of death, for a party of cowardly 
wretches went over and shot them in cold blood. This was Mr. 
Luck’s work—the remorseless, treacherous villain! And I vowed 
to be even with him for it, if ever I got the chance. Meanwhile 
i denounced the bloody deed in as strong language as I could use, 
telling the perpetrator, to his face, what he was, and what every 
decent, honourable man would think of him as long as he lived. 
He handled his six-shooter, and looked as though he would like 
to use iton me; but the coward was afraid to shoot at a live 
man, as I told him. Fortunately some of my own comrades 
backed me up, or I have no doubt it would have gone hard with 





me; as it was, the scoundrel played me a scurvy trick, and gave 
me the most awful day’s work I ever did in my life.” 

When the Federals eventually overpowered the Confederates, 
some of the worst parasites of the Southern Army—it was a 
curious irony that so scrupulous a man as Mr. Williams 
should have had to serve among these, for, of course, they 
were not by any means typical of either Army—escaped from 
the coming justice, but some remained and suffered the proper 
penalty. “Ican vouch for it,” says Mr. Williams, “that no 
one was shot or hanged who did not richly deserve his fate. 
This leniency was the more remarkable since many Unionists, 
notably those at Friedricksburg, were done to death most 
shamefully.” But one must get inside the atmosphere of this 
book really to appreciate how fine a tribute these words are to 
the Federal Army. 





THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC.* 

Homer, like Mrs. Harris, is no longer the object of an un- 
reasoning faith. “I don’t believe there’s no sich a person,” 
says critic after critic, but, unhappily, at more learned length. 
The literature, indeed, of “the Homeric question” will soon 
form a library to itself. To understand it the student must 
know much about folk-lore, Greek dialects, and comparative 
mythology; about stone, bronze, iron, Minoan, and Mycenaean 
ages; about urn and shaft burial, “divine kings,” early 
thalassocraties, primitive scripts, and a dozen other things. 
Theory is piled on theory, and every new theory makes the 
issue more perplexing. Yesterday Mr. Leaf assured us that the 
Iliad is “ essentially a court-poem,” and to-day we learn that 
there is “ no court atmosphere” aboutit atall. Reichel asserts 
that the heroes wore “no breastplate,” Ridgeway that “they 
all have metal breastplates,” and Professor Murray that both 
scholars prove their point by “casuistry and violence.” The 
student is, as it were, in a quagmire, and as he reads this new 
book all solid ground seems ito fail beneath his feet. He 
flounders amid “the most diverse masses of heroic tradition” 
—scraps of history, fragments of poetry, odds and ends of 
legend—out of which, somehow, the Iliad has been evolved. 
Just as in the “ Books of Moses” there isa nucleus of primitive 
material, which “ must,” says Professor Murray, “ originally 
have been pagan and polytheistic,” and which has only grown 
into its present shape by the additions, revisions, expurgations, 
and improvements of many centuries, so it has been with 
Homer. All during the “Dark Ages” which succeeded the 
great Achaean period “generation after generation of poets 
errr lived in the Epic saga and by it and for it.” 
“Great as it was,” these unknown men “for many centuries 
continued to build it up yet greater,’ until at last “for 
some reason or other there was need to make up a long poem,” 
and then some one or other “diligently and reverently ” wove 
together out of this general mass of epic saga “the greatest 
poem that ever sounded on the lips of man.” The theory is 
neither new nor destitute of truth; but the extravagant length 
to which it is carried in this volume is, we think, novel and 
unsound. A work such as the Pentateuch, which incorporates 
the traditional history and legislation of a race, may be wholly 
impersonal and almost infinitely composite, but a poem, 
especially when of supreme excellence, demands somewhere 
the existence of a single creative mind. It is idle to invent a 
series of poets “steeped to the lips” in epic lore, and all gifted 
with “intensity of imagination,” so that we are brought “face 
to face with something greater and more august than indi- 
vidual genius.” The intelligence positively rejects the idea of 
this “ great and august something” which went on for centuries 
patching, polishing, and repairing the good old saga without 
ever dreaming of making that Iliad, which we owe, after all, to 
an unknown wight who “with gentle and lowly service” 
sewed it together not without “a good deal of simple 
cunning,” as of one who never suspected how busy critics 
would one day be over every awkward stitch. Poor unknown 
wight! Professor Murray is very pathetic over him. “If we 
knew his name,” he says, “I suppose we should mock at him.” 
For ourselves, we hold that the man who made the Lliad with 
scissors and a little thread was the greatest marvel of whom 
literature has cognisance. 

The merits of this book, however, are independent of its argu- 
ment. Itis everywhere delightful reading, for its author is 
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full of wit, brilliancy, and poetic feeling. He has no right to 
entangle himself in weary controversies fit only for duller 
minds. What does it concern him to prove that the “long- 
haired Achaeans” were “ taboo when on the war-path,” and so 
did not “cut, comb, or wash the hair,” or to show that 
Achilles only ate beef when the cattle were plundered, and 
otherwise held “our brother the ox” sacred as a common 
member of the tribe? Let him leave such problems to those 
less happily endowed than himself. He has a special, and 
almost unique, gift of making dead poetry live again for us 
moderns, Why should he prefer to wander aimlessly in the 
valley of the dry bones? 





EXTINCT BIRDS.* 

Tue printers and publishers have said their last word in this 
magnificent volume. It is a superb piece of book-making. 
Besides some two hundred and seventy pages of letterpress, 
printed in particularly handsome type, with noble margins, there 
are forty-five coloured plates which are probably the finest 
achievement in the three-colour process extant. The paper 
on which these drawings are printed is as light to handle as itis 
tough and flexible. It has no suspicion of shininess, but is 
pure white and as smooth as ivory, and is believed to be im- 
perishable. It was with these plates that Mr. A. C. Fowler, 
of Moorfields, the printer, gained the first-class diploma at the 
International Printers’ Exhibition held in London in July, 
1906. The paintings of extinct birds from which the plates are 
reproduced are the work of six or seven artists, and it was 
perhaps due to them, considering that it is hoped that their 
illustrations will be a permanent record, to state their names 
on the title-page or elsewhere. As it is, some of the plates 
are merely initialled, and others have no signature whatever. 
Most are by “J. C. K.,” who must be Mr. Keulemans, though 
we can only discover a casual reference or two to him in the 
text; others are by Mr. G. E. Lodge and Mr. F. W. Frohawk. 
Nearly all are admirable, though one of them, which is un- 
signed, does not agree with the description given in the text. 
The historian states that the tail of Ara Erythrura,a West 
Indian parrot, is “entirely red.” The artist has tipped it 
with dark purple. A particularly interesting outline drawing 
is the reproduction of Roelandt Savery’s early-seventeenth- 
century sketch of the dodo, now in the British Museum. It 
is almost line for line Tenniel’s dodo in Alice in Wonder- 
land. You see at once how one of the lines on the head 
suggested to Tenniel the idea of a skull-cup. As to Mr. 
Rothschild’s text, most of it is, of course, beyond criticism. 
Mr. Rothschild is one of the greatest living authorities 
on the subject he has chosen to work up into so mag- 
nificent a book; his collection of specimens at Tring has a 
world-wide reputation, and he has drawn on every known 
authority besides his own experience for his facts. His object 
has been to collect into a single volume a short account of 
every bird “which has become extinct in historical times,—that 
is, within the last six or seven hundred years”; and to these he 
has acdeld descriptions of a few which still exist, such as 
the notornis, but which are believed to be on the verge of 
extinction. The result is a unique book. Every bird is 
described; its history, its habitat, and its date of extinction, 
whenever known, are given; and the various names under 
which it has been dealt with by other naturalists are collated, 
with references and authors’ names. The number of extinct 
birds, all unhappily destroyed by man or man’s attendants, 
cats, dogs, rats, and pigs, is surprisingly large; and the 
history of one or two of them is astonishing. Most of us 
know something about the dodo, the great auk, the aepyornis, 
and the Labrador duck, but the history of the Stephens’ 
Island wren, Traversia Lyalli, is the most extraordinary of all. 
Only thirteen specimens are known to exist, and all were 
caught by the same lighthouse-keeper’s cat. She may have 
eaten scores of others. 

Great achievement though the book undoubtedly is, it might 
have been improved. It is a pity that the plates are not 
numbered to follow the text; it is disconcerting to find the 
text jumping about for no obvious reason from 15 to 13, and 
then in order to 17, 18, 16, 8, 9, 19, 20, 39, 36, 35, 26, and soon. 
Why not arrange the plates consecutively? Then there are 
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more than a few misprints and variant spellings, “ Andubon” 
(p. 167) ought not to occur in a book on birds; anadorhyneus 
is printed side by side with anodorhyncus, camptolaimus with 
camptolaemus, Huttont and Peroni with Huttonii and Peronii 
and there are others. But the most serious defect js the 
index. There is no index to the plates, though there is q 
list of them; and the index to the names contains only Latin 
bird-names, and not all of those. Upupa, fringilla, Sulica 
tetrao, anadorhyncus, phalacrocorax (“ Your nomenclature 
gives me the jaw-ache,” as Charles Waterton wrote to the 
unhappy Swainson) are a few easily noted omissions, 4 
better index was due to so remarkable a book. 





A GREAT “PUNCH” EDITOR.* 

Ir might seem an ill-advised enterprise to put together some 
six hundred pages about a man who died more than thirty 
years ago, and who left nothing behind him that the world 
has cared to preserve. Still, the book is a success. We do 
not wish that it had been shorter or substantially other than 
itis. This or that passage may not appeal to us, but then it 
is very probable that there are many to whom it will appeal, 
As a whole, the book pleases and interests in no common 
degree. The chief source of this interest is expressed by the 
title. Shirley Brooks was editor of Punch for something 
less than four years (May, 1870—February, 1874), but he was 
a power in its councils for a much longer time, acting as 
vicegerent for Mark Lenion during a considerable part of the 
latter’s term of office. And to be a power on Punch for the 
decade and a half ending with the year of Shirley Brooks's 
death—not to speak of any later time—meant much. This 
volume contains a mass of literary ana of all kinds, all of 
them entertaining in their way; but the important things have 
to do with Punch. Here, for instance, is a story from the 
famous “table” belonging to the year 1859. The question 
was, what was to be the “Big Cut” for the week ? One con- 
tributor suggests a Yankee asking a Spanish Don, who has a 
cigar in his hand: “ Whatll yew take for that thar Cuba?” 
But France was more interesting just then than America. 
Brooks starts the idea: Napoleon sitting with a sword on a 
barrel of gunpowder, smoking the pipe of peace. Leech 
objects: “How can people know that it is the pipe of peace, 
unless I put a label on it, and that would look ridiculous?” 
Then he himself starts a brilliant idea,—a porcupine, with the 
Emperor’s head, bristling all over with bayonets, and the 
inscription, “ He may be an Inoffensive Animal, but he Don't 
Look like it.” That is a bit of history. The picture of a 
literary life as given in these pages is interesting and has a 
most obvious moral, which, however, those who need it are 
not likely to apply. Shirley Brooks was a most successful 
author who could find a market for anything that he chose to 
write. There is no other occupation in which the demand, 
and, as it seems, the power of supply, is unlimited. The fatal 
thing is that this same power is so easily overrated. A 
man’s arms and legs soon protest; the brain goes on working, 
and the collapse comes without warning. 





NOVELS. 
THE FRUIT OF THE TREE.+ 
Mrs. WHARTON'’s ability has so often been admitted in this 
column that we cannot be accused of prejudice if we express 
regret that it has been so ineffectually, if lavishly, displayed 
in her new novel. This is not to say that the book is dul! or 
objectionable, for it is neither. But we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Wharton has been guilty of an error of 
judgment, not to use a harsher word, in choosing as the main- 
spring of her story a situation which is best let alone by 
novelists. The situation may be thus crudely stated. A wife 
who is estranged from her husband goes out for a ride on @ 
frosty day on a high-spirited horse and is brought home fatally 
injured. Her husband being abroad and out of reach, she is 
devotedly nursed by a friend, a professional nurse. There is no 
question of recovery, unless by a miracle ; life can only be pro- 
longed by a prolongation of terrible suffering, and the nurse, 
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convinced from previous conversation with the busband as well 
as from his written opinion on the subject that he is opposed 
to such a course, yields to her own desire to shorten useless 
agony, and at the request of the sufferer herself effects 
euthanasia by an overdose of morphia. Her motive is on the 
face of it humane; but Justine Brent, the nurse, is placed 
in a peculiarly delicate position by her affection—none the 
less real for being unavowed—for Amherst, and she 
complicates that position irretrievably by revealing what 
she has done to oue of the doctors in attendance, who is a 
man of unstable character, addicted to the drug habit, and a 
rejected suitor of her own into the bargain. Amherst returns, 
and after a due interval marries Justine. The sequel, given 
the antecedents of the doctor, may be readily guessed. Ruined 
professionally by his weakness, and mortified by the prefer- 
ence shown to a rival, he resorts to blackmail, and poisons the 
existence of Justine until sbe is driven to con fess the truth to 
her husband. Justine, however, is not content with confessing 
to her husband; she confesses as well to Mr. Langhope, the 
father of the first Mrs. Amherst, and, what is more, she does 
so in such a way as to convey the entirely erroneous impression 
that her husband detests her. Then, having left him and 
reverted to her former profession of nurse, she is fetched 
back by the dangerous illness of her little step-daughter, who 
loves her much more than she ever loved her own mother. A 
reconciliation with her husband follows, and the death of 
Mr. Langhope appears to remove all obstacles to their happi- 
ness; but even then Mrs. Wharton with remorseless ingenuity 
manages to erect fresh barriers between Amherst and his 
wife, and the long-drawn recital ends with a scene in which 
he attributes to his first wife aspirations and aims which 
that luckless butterfly never harboured. The real reunion 
between John Amherst and Justine is thus indefinitely 
postponed. But while her long ordeal is constantly repre- 
sented in the light of an expiation, it is made abundantly 
clear by explicit declarations on the part of the author 
that Justine never really repents her action, that she never 
swerves from her belief that she was fully justified in acting 
as she did; and as she is at once the strongest, the most 
honest, the most consistent, and the most self-sacrificing 
character in the book, the only conclusion we can draw is that 
she is punished, not for doing wrong, but for daring to violate 
the dictates of orthodoxy and conventionality. We do not 
go so far as to say that Mrs. Wharton has written this 
novel with the express purpose of assailing the professional 
view of this difficult question, but she has certainly succeeded, 
by erecting an elaborate and artificial edifice of circumstance, 
in stating a case in which the sympathies of the reader are 
strongly enlisted on the unorthodox side. This is not the 
place in which to discuss the ethics of the problem. For 
our own part, we believe that, in the best interests of the 
community, the professional view is the only one possible, 
and for that reason we find the second half of the novel, 
for all its acute and delicate observation, a tremendously 
protracted exercise in the otiose. The earlier chapters, 
which deal with Amberst’s disastrous efforts to reconcile 
the position of a practical philanthropist with that of a 
pensioner on the bounty of a charming but self-indulgent 
woman of fashion, form a separate novel in themselves,—a 
novel which, though less painfully interesting than its sequel, 
at any rate discusses an unusual situation with subtlety 
and insight. We may note in conclusion that, apart from a 
casual geographical reference, there is hardly anything in 
the atmosphere or dialogue of the book characteristic of 
America, unless, indeed, it be the fact that both Amherst and 
his first wife were each twice married. 





Lord of the World. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—In reviewing Father Benson's latest 
novel the weary critic must really utter a protest against authors 
with illegible handwriting choosing to have their prefaces litho- 
graphed in their own writing. It does not, .* ourse, matter 
much as long as only the preface is concerned, as may be left 
unread, but if the habit should spread to the y proper it is 
impossible to contemplate the prospect without feelings of dismay. 
To turn from the preface to the book, the story is a prophecy of 
the author’s ideas as to the future of the world some hundreds of 
years hence. Father Benson contends that mankind will be 
divided into Positivists of an advanced type and Roman Catholics, 


Protestant to enjoy a novel of the future which starts with this 
contention, as the essence of these prophetic stories is that 
they should have at least the element of plausibility ; and the 
Protestant is absolutely convinced that if any form of the 
Christian religion is to perish, it will not be the Reformed 
Churches. Any other assumption seems to a Christian who is 
not a Roman Catholic so illogical and impossible as not to be 
worth combating. But Father Benson thinks differently, and 
pits the Pope against a figure whom no doubt he intends 
to be Antichrist, who is a sort of apotheosis of the bland, 
impassive modern man of business. It is also difficult 
to believe in the book because Father Benson fails to 
make this extraordinary figure, this Messiah of the Positivists, 
in the least convincing. We are told that Felsenburgh—such 
is the name of this Man of Mystery—has a strange magnetic 
power over any one who sees him; but it is not easy to give 
credence to this magnetic power, and without it the whole story 
falls to the ground. Nothing less than the end of the world 
delivers men from the dominion of Felsenburgh, for it seems to 
Father Benson a logical conclusion that the death of the last 
Pope will coincide with the passing away of this planet. The 
whole story is frankly sensational, and the picture of the cult of 
humanity decidedly ingenious. 

Broken Of. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—It is rather a disappointment to find a writer of Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds’s ability straying into the paths of melodrama. The 
hero of this book, Thorold Strong, is a distinctly conventional 
and melodramatic figure, while the beautiful and mystical 
Osmunda, the heroine, is not very convincing. It is unfortunate, 
too, that the artist who supplies the frontispiece portrait of 
Osmunda has apparently neglected to read the book. The young 
lady with the roses looks anything but mystical, and has an 
appearance cf greatly enjoying the good things of life and the 
admiration of her neighbours. Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s writing is 
never actually dull, but it must be confessed that in her present 
novel she comes perilously near it. 


A Horse’s Tale. By Mark Twain. (Harper and Brothers. 2s.) 
-—The best thing in A Horse’s Tale is Mark Twain’s preface, which 
is given with all his delightfully urbane humour. Whether Mark 
Twain is successful in the story proper, which is told from the 
point of view of the horse, may be doubted. As a picture of life 
in an American frontier outpost the little study is well worth 
reading. But it is difficult to forgive the author for the final 
catastrophe. He has no business to make an abrupt transition to 
the great emotions of life, and to end what is otherwise a pretty 
and amusing little sketch on a note of horrible tragedy. 


READABLE Nove.s.—The Ivory God. By J.8. Fletcher. (John 
Murray. 63.)—A book of short stories, which resembles those 
baskets of strawberries in which the three or four largest and 
ripest are put on the top. Dowland Castle. By the Earl 
of Iddesleigh. (John Murray. 6s.)—An early Victorian story 
not without a certain charm, dealing with the claimants to 
a peerage. It must be confessed that the coincidence of two 
ladies being called Thérése Blanc is rather difficult to credit. 
The Call of the Drum. By Horace Wyndham. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—A very spirited story of a soldier’s life. But could the 
odious hero of the first part have been the admirable hero of the 
second ?——-The Thinking Machine. By Jacques Futrelle. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s.)—Six “detective” stories, very clever and 
easy to understand.——The White Darkness. By Lawrence Mott. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—These “ stories of the great North-West ” 
are powerful, appropriately melancholy, and told in the 
“ habitant” dialect. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms.] 





Humours of the Fray. By Charles L. Graves. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Graves’s connexion with the Spectator, 
and the fact that a considerable number of the poems in this little 
volume appeared in our columns, forbid criticism, or rather the 
warm appreciation which the present writer would have liked to 
render to his colleague’s Muse,—an appreciation which, indeed, 
abstract justice demands. As it is, all we can do is to put up a 
finger-post to Humours of the Fray, and ask our readers to judge 
of the merits of the volume for themselves. Frankly, if they are 
not delighted, and do not find in it a true fountain of hearty 
laughter, we shall be surprised. The title is a very happy one, 
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phrase upon which it is based,—a phrase to be found in Matthew 
Green’s poem “The Spleen.” Green talked about “the folly of 
the fray.” “Humours of the Fray” is a distinct improvement. 


The Sevres Porcelain of Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
By Guy Francis Laking. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. £10 10s. 
net.)—Mr. Laking, well known as an expert in European armour, 
has added with success a new province to his domain. The Sévres 
manufactory was established by Louis XV. in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Its products soon became famous, and 
some of the finest of them have been added to the Royal collection 
at Windsor, which has always been able to avail itself of the best 
expert advice, a help not less indispensable than the command of 
money. The volume is an imperial quarto, and the plates, in which 
colour-printing may be seen to the best advantage, number fift7- 
six. They render the effect of brilliancy produced by fine porce- 
lain with great success. The book as a whole is a very handsome 
one, and the publishers may be very heartily congratulated upon 
its production. It would make a capital wedding-present to a 
collector of china. 


Wage-Earners’ Budgets. By Louise Bolard More. (Henry Holt 
and Co., New York. 10s. 6d.)—This is one of those painstaking 
studies of the wage-earning community too little read, we fear, 
by people with a real interest in the social economy of their 
fellow-creatures. Mrs. More has prepared several tables of 
statistics, and gone into the question of ways and means of some 
two hundred families, studied their standard of living, and drawn 
such comparisons and inferences as facts warranted and inter- 
course justified. Greenwich Village, the locality selected, now 
no longer a village, but part of the Lower West Side of New York 
City, contains a most heterogeneous collection of labourers and 
artisans, yet somewhat above the average both in intelligence, 
and, we take it, in income. Many nationalities are repre- 
sented, enough to furnish certain indications of chanaster, hardly 
enough, perhaps, to warrant generalisations. The strikitg features 
of the inquiry are these. Of the two hundred families, whose 
incomes ranged from $250 to $2,256, eighty-one earned between 
$600 and $900, and Mrs. More’s knowledge of the class she has 
studied inclines her to put its average income at $850 (£190). Mr. 
Charles Booth’s study of the London wage-earners led him to put 
the mass of London labour, seventy per cent., as earning from 
22s. to 50s. a week and upwards; fifty per cent. earned from 
22s. to 30s. Of the seventy-five thousand adult male wage- 
earners from whom he had the actual figures, only eight per 
cent. earned over 45s.'a week. A New York working man, says 
Mrs. More, would consider this sum—i.e., $11'25—a very low wage. 
There the unskilled labourer earns from 38s. to 56s., and the 
skilled labourer from 60s. to 100s. a week. Now let us look into 
the standard of living of the Greenwich families. They spend 
more on food, clothing, and recreation, and the food in particular 
would astonish an English working man; so would the amount 
spent on insurance. In nino families the insurance amounted to 
ten per cent. of the total income, and the average expenditure of 
all the families who carried insurance, one hundred and seventy- 
four out of two hundred, amounted to £7 10s.! One German 
family paid more than £25 (!),as much as many a professional 
man pays in England. The traits of the different nationalities are 
characteristically indicated. The Irish were extravagant, waste- 
ful, and fond of dress, as were the Italians. The Germans, French, 
and Italians were the most provident. The Germans spent most 
on food and rent, the English and Italians least on rent. The 
native-born Americans spent most on insurance. Finally, the 
average income of the foreigners was higher than that of the 
native-born, and their children tended, we gather, to rise in 
the wage-earning scale. But one and all had little margin at 
the end of the year. Only five families spent less than ninety per 
cent. of their income, and we need not add that to make both 
ends meet, which the English managed to do, on the whole 
represents the general result. There are many interesting side- 
lights in this valuable contribution to social economy ; its most 
encouraging feature is the assistance given by the subjects of the 
study themselves. 


Memoirs of the Late Dr. Barnardo. By Mrs. Barnardo and James 
Marchant. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.)—Lord Shaftesbury, 
as quoted by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, said that “the British people 
aad an immense capacity for enthusiasm and an equal incapacity 
for giving money.” That was scarcely fair. Compare the British 


If there is any great calamity anywhere in the world, it is here 
that the work of relief is first started and best supported. The 
givers are, it is true, a minority, even a small minority—perhaps 
there are a hundred thousand people who give—but they really 





LT 
do a great deal. And Dr. Barnardo’s work is a Proof of it, 


He started his first home in 1869. In that year he received £818 
In 1906, the year of his death, the income of the institutions way 
£197,892. To put the facts in another way: in 1867 he found 
his “first arab,” a homeless child, who showed him eleven lads 
from eleven to eighteen, sleeping in the gutters of an ieee 
roof of a disused wharf. On December 31st, 1906, th»: . were 
7,809 boys and girls living in the homes, 1,171 had ex yrated 
during the year, and situations had been found for 1,404 
(a number below the average). How much the untiring 
energy and absolute self-devotion of Dr. Barnardo contributed 
to this astonishing result no one can say—it could not 
have been done without him—but there was not an absolute 
“incapacity for giving” in the people to which he appealed. What 
the man was, and what he did, is told in these pages. We cannot 
attempt to analyse or abbreviate it, even to quote from it. It 
should be read as it stands. Some day, perhaps, it might be put 
in a shorter form, and so read it cannot fail to make a profound 
impression. One thing should be added. The finance of the 
undertaking has been charged with recklessness. The charge ig 
not fair. There are assets of lands and buildings to meet the 
obligations. 


Life of William Laud. By the Rev. W. L. Mackintosh, 
(Masters and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is the second volume of the 
“Great Churchmen Series.” In secular matters, where it ig 
possible to see matters clearly without the distorting medium 
of an ecclesiastical atmosphere, Laud was a deplorable failure, 
As an ecclesiastic he is said to have “saved the Church.” 
Doubtless there is some truth in that; the Church might 
have been so Puritanised as to lose its continuity. But ho 
certainly went near to destroy it. Never was the English Church 
so hated as it was when Laud had been in power for some 
years. And it is quite possible that it may have to be 
saved again from the consequences which come more or less 
directly from the Laudian movement. But this is too large a 
subject to discuss. Mr. Mackintosh’s book is a curious ono, 
He can be bitterly prejudiced, and he can be candid. We 
may take Laud’s conduct in the matter of the Earl of Devonshire’s 
marriage as an example. It is emphatically condemned; but 
then we are told that such behaviour would not have astonished 
us in Cranmer, and that Laud had been influenced by the loose 
teaching of Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Zwinglian factions. The 
lash is applied fairly enough to the friend, but it is ingeniously 
contrived that the enemy should feel the sting. One word more 
must be added. “Like all Anglo-Catholic divines of his day, 
Laud called himself a Protestant At the present day 
even the moderate school in the Anglican Communion would 
resent its application to themselves.” Is Mr. Mackintosh aware 
that the American Church, directly descended, by the way, from 
the Scottish, calls itself officially the “Protestant Episcopal 
Church” ? 


The Cornubian and West Countrie Annual, 1907-8. (The 
Cornubian Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—A county or a region, a 
city or even a suburb, may well have an annual of its 
own. It is our privilege from time to time to notice 
some excellent publications of this kind, and the Cornubian 
Annual, with its special West Country lore, takes a good place 
among them. But that the said county or region should have a 
University of its own is quite another matter, and we are glad to 
see that Mr. Quiller-Couch, who yields to no one in local patriotism 
of the right kind, answers with a decided negative the question,— 
Shall we have a Cornish University? There isa Bulgarian proverb, 
“ All these twopenny saints will be the ruin of the Church,” and 
he applies it with force. What there should be, he thinks, is a 
Technical College dealing with the special industry of the county. 
And his opinion is supported by many weighty authorities. We 
venture to think that “ Desdichado,” who takes a different view, 
is wrong in his financial comparison between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and other Universities. A student who chooses to live as 
hardily as a young Scotsman is willing to live at Edinburgh or 
Glasgow can do so as an “unattached” at very little more cost. 
Life in College is really to the average middle-class young man 
far more comfortable than what he gets at home, or will get 
anywhere till he earns a good income for himself. To say that 
“much of the expense is artificially created in the interests of 
caste” is, to put it mildly, unjust. 


The Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins. By Henry Johnson. 
(John Murray. 15s. net.)—Joseph Wiggins went to sea at the age 
of fourteen, and after suffering not a little rose to be master of a 
ship engaged in the Mediterranean trade at twenty-one, and six 
years later became commander of the s.s. ‘ Victoria,’ the largest 
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steamer of the time (the ‘Great Eastern’ only excepted). At 
thirty-six he left a seafaring life and became an examiner in 
navigation and seamanship. But the “call of the sea” was too 
strong for him. At the end of five years he threw up his appoint- 
ment and devoted the rest of his life to the idea of sea-trade with 
Siberia. A ton of merchandise cost £5 to carry from the Siberian 
frontier to St. Petersburg. Here was something to be done. If 
one could only carry goods by sea and take them up one of the 
great Siberian rivers, there were no limits to the possibilities of 
profitable trade. Captain Wiggins set about the task of converting 
these schemes into realities with an energy, a skill, and a courage 
that could not besurpassed. In this book we have a spirited story 
of the undertaking. Now and then Joseph Wiggins speaks for 


himself. He sometimes kept a record of what he did and what 
he thought. He hoped, indeed, to tell his own story at full 
length. When we come across what we may call a “we 


narrative” we always find it specially interesting and picturesque. 
The story of the voyage on the ‘ Nicolai’ (pp. 161-81) is largely 
in Captain Wiggins’s own words, and contains not a little 
graphic description of men and things. The question of success 
or failure, and the further question of whether the scheme 
was practical, are not so easily answered. One cannot help 
thinking of the idea of a North-West Passage which occupied the 
thoughts of men so much a couple of centuries ago. It is plain 
that the conditions of the undertaking were difficult and 
dangerous. Mistakes and errors which might occur without much 
danger in other schemes were fatal here. A late start, for 
instance, might upset the whole plan of the year. If Joseph 
Wiggins could have commanded the services of as many 
others as he wanted, men equal to himself in energy and 
sobriety, he might have done much. But every man must take 
into account the actual conditions under which he will have 
to work. 


Three Years with Thunderbolt. Edited by Ambrose Pratt. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This is a curious book, almost unique if, 
as we have no reason to doubt, the facts which are stated in the 
preface are correctly given. William Monckton, who is now a 
generally respected and woll-to-do citizen of the Australian 
Commonwealth, describes three years (1866-69) which he spent 
with “Thunderbolt,” a famous bushranger. The lad, who was 
only fourteen when this strange phase of his life began, had been 
cruelly ill-treated by his stepfather, ran away from home and fell 
in with the man. The two made a solemn partnership and treaty 
—a little odd when we consider the extreme youth of Monckton— 
and kept it faithfully, though their harmony was more than 
once threatened by serious differences. Their chief occupation 
was “holding up” stage-coaches, with occasional diversions of 
horse-racing, and there was, of course, the perpetual necessity of 
avoiding the police. The intelligence and courage of this body 
do not show to much advantage; but then we do not 
hear their side of the case. And it is not difficult to see 
that hunting for a man in the wilderness of the Australian 
interior was no easy matter. One noticeable feature of the story 
is that there was no bloodshed. The invention of the revolver 
has worked in this direction. The attacking party produces his 
weapon, which he has found it easy to conceal, and unless there is a 
person of exceptional daring among the attacked, all goes smoothly. 
At the end of the three years Monckton’s conscience, aided by 
increasing difficulties in his relations with “Thunderbolt,” moved 
him to give up the life. He surrendered to the authorities, was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment (a term reduced to four- 
teen months), and on his release found employment, and is now a 
prosperous man. ‘The story is well worth reading. We do not 
remember to have seen anything quite like it. 


The Journal of Education. (William Rice. 
we have said before, is an excellent periodical. It keeps its 
readers posted up in all educational matters—secondary, of 
course—and pleases them by being readable. The “Occasional 





| field (Stevens and 


7s. 6d.)—This, as | 


Notes” all through the volume are instructive and vigorously | 


worded, and there are valuable articles, practical and other. 


9 


Whitaker's Almanac, 1908. (12 Warwick Lane. 2s. 6d.)— 
Whitaker continues to adapt itself to new needs and make use of 
new devices tending to compactness and serviceableness. ‘I'here 
are as usual, in addition to the information about times, seasons, 
persons, Kings, &c., some special articles of great value. We 
commend to our readers the paper, compressed within the narrow 
limits of two pages, on “The Cost of Old-Age Pensions,” by 
Mr. Herbert E. Bassett.——With this may be mentioned from 
the same publishers Whitaker’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage (3s. 6d. net), a very handy volume, with all 
the information wanted for ordinary purposes, 





Lodge's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, Edited by Sir 
Arthur E. Vicars, Ulster King-of-Arms (Kelly’s Directories, 
21s, net), appears for the seventy-seventh time. The first edition, 
which was edited by Edmund Lodge, Norroy King-of-Arms, bears 
the date of 1827, so that the work has really completed ite 
eightieth year. In 1902 the work of the late Joseph Foster was 
incorporated with Lodge’s, and the combination may certainly 
claim a high place in respect of completeness and accuracy. It is 
not easy to appreciate the labour spent on the genealogical detail, 
—a specially valuable and interesting part of the volume. 

Debrett’s Peerage, fc. (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. net), which is now 
but five years from completing its second century, is too well 
known to require commendation. We may notice, however, the 
peculiarly interesting preface. Among the figures given we 
observe those which refer to new peerages. The number of 
creations for the last twenty-five years is a hundred and fifty-five, 
giving an average of about six annually. This is much the same 
for Liberal and Conservative Ministries; but the present Govern- 
ment, with its pronounced hostility to the House of Lords, has 
nearly doubled the average, having made twenty-two in two years, 
——Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, &c., by Sir Bernard Burke 
and Ashworth P. Burke (Harrison and Sons, 42s.), keeps up ite 
special character as “a genealogical and heraldic history.” How 
vast is the labour involved in this work, and how thoroughly it is 
done, can only be appreciated by a minute observation. A whole 
nation, so to speak, has to be included in a system of registration. 
——-Another volume somewhat similar in character is Kelly’s 
Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Oficial Classes (Kelly’s 
Directories, 16s.) Here the area dealt with is largely extended; 
naturally, on the other hand, the genealogical element is dis- 
pensed with. At the same time we may mention The Royal 
Blue-Book and Court Guide (same publishers, 5s. net). This, 
it will be remembered, is a directory of those regions of 
London which the upper and the upper-middle classes inhabit, 
and contains other information.——Of something of the same 
character, and with indisputable claims of its own on the score 
of antiquity—this is the two hundred and thirty-first edition— 
and other titles to respect, is Boyle’s Court and Country Guide 
(48 South Audley Street, 5s. net). 











Who's Who (A. and C. Black, 10s. net) contains, we are told, 
twenty-two thousand biographies. This shows a steady growth, 
and means a very careful examination of all available sources of 
information. Obviously a book of this kind to be really useful 
must be complete.- With this must be mentioned the Who’s 
Who Year-Book (same publishers, ls. net), containing a mass 
of non-personal information which will be found useful. 





The Daily Mail Year-Book. (6d.)—The word “ year-book ” is to 
be explained by the sub-title, “A Handbook to All the Questions 
of the Day.” A most interesting collection of figures, facts, and 
reflections is given us. Itis an epitome of the serious discussions 
that have been going on for the last twelve months. Hazell's 
Annual (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 3s. 6d. net), with its convenient 
alphabetical arrangement and great bulk of carefully compiled 
information, is as welcome as ever. The Literary Year-Book 
(G. Routledge and Sons, 5s.) contains a “List of Authors” 
(with at least three thousand names, as far as we can calculate), 








| a classified index, and in Part II. a vast amount of miscellaneous 


information about copyrights, periodicals, the trade, &c. We see 
the name of Mr. Harry Quilter, who died on July 10th last. 


Two useful books of a technical character may be mentioned 
together, The Weights and Measures Act, 1904, by W. Eric Bous- 
Sons, 6s.), and A Practical Guide to the 
Death Duties, by Charles Beatty (Effingham Wilson, 4s. net), a 
new edition; also I'he Practical Statutes of 1907, Edited by 
James Sutherland Cotton (Horace Cox). 

New Epirions.—The Poetical Works of John Milton. With 
Introduction and Notes by Arthur Waugh. (Collins’s Clear- 
Type Press. 3s. 6d.)——From the same publishers, The Old 
Curiosity Shop, by Charles Dickens (2s, and 2s. 6d.); The Old 
Lieutenant and his Son, by Norman Macleod, D.D. (3s. 64d.) ; 








Juliette, the Mail Carrier, by Bessie Marchant (5s.) The 
Good Old Times. By J.C. Wright. (Elliot Stock. 6s. net.) 

Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. (George G. Harrap. 1s. 6d, 
net.) To-day on the Nile. By H. W. Dunning, Ph.D. (Gay 





and Bird. 10s. 6d. net.) 








Messrs. Frost and Reed send us a reproduction in mezzotint of 
The technique of this 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Master Lambton. 
e The painting is 


ngraving seems to be all that could be desired. 
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an admirable example of Lawrence’s style, and it is worthily 
represented here. The effect of colour is given as near as may 
be with the means available. But a Lawrence boy is, after all, 
a doubtful creature. Men and women may have, or at least 
simulate, moods of enthusiasm,—but a boy! We are reminded of 

e “Infant Samuel.” Here he is in the garb of a young aristo- 
crat. But imagine him in the playing-fields of Eton! 
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LIBERTY & CO. XMAS GIFTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS sitet ati ILLUSTRATIONS 
1000 te te e258 1000 
ILLUSTRATIONS — ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC 
100 OXFORD STREET. W. 





FITTINGS, 


| 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


£16,000,000, 





Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricaltural and Estate Servants). 

Per | Accident and Di 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuities. 

Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 





The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General ; 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


WEST END: 17 Paut Matt, 
Square, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 
HEAD OFFICE: 


3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C. S.W. 


6 St. ANDREW 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,099,099. 
VILILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


- For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. _ 
Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 


PROVIDENT 
Assurances. 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


H AM PTO N S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Fark afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


64 CORN 


NATIONAL 











UNIVERSITY LIFE — | 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 
| 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 
Average Bonus| Over £2 2s. per- 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for 80 yearsf/ cent, per annum. 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
‘Term Scheme. For particulars apply 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


to the Secretary. 





HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES : ba sce Read, ‘Battersea Park, s." Ww. 
nates and Money Orders saniiie to JoHN ay Money 


Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
' to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR 
ODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropithic Establishment. Private 
house, large sanatorium, and large covered gymnasium, swimming bath. 
private chapel, workshops, engine-rooms, dynamos, stabling. Standiug in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
rtion of purchase-money on mortyage.—For further details apply to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. No charge 
to purchasers. 














| meetin COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The COUNCIL are about te APPOINT a LECTURER in BOTANY, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 

Applications, with twenty-five copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than January 3lst to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. ETHEL T. McK NIGHT, Secretary. 


rANTWICH AND ACTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT at Christmas. Candidates, Graduates of 
some University in the United Kingdom, must send one set of Four Testi- 
monials with a letter stating age and experiences to T. H. WHITELEY, 
Esquire, Solicitor, Welch Row, Nautwich, by Saturday, the 28th December. 

At present there are 97 boys and 28 girls in the School. Head-Master's 
house (rent and rates free) will accommodate ten boarders. Fixed salary £60, 
with capitation fees—boys £3 per annum and girls £1 10s. per annum, 

Selected Candidates will be required to send additioual sets of Testimonials 
for use of Governors, 

The successful Candidate will be required to take up his duties in January. 


ITHINGTON GIRLS’ SUHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the post 

of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at Easter. Particulars cau be 
obtained from the HON, SECRETARY, 9 Wolseley Place, Withington, Man- 
chester. Applications, with testimonials, should be sent in before January 14th. 


POYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASTER. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, Mathematics, Graduate. Initial 
salary £130 (or more according to experience).—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
at the School. 
W. H. SATTERTHWAITE, Clerk to the Governors. 
ORK COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


A HEAD-MISTERESS is REQUIRED for this School, which will be 
opened by the Church Schools Company, Ltd., in January, 1908. Salary 
£200 per annum with £1 capitation above K.G.—Application to be made before 





January 8th on form to be obtained from SECRETARY, Church Schools | 


Company, Church House, Westininster, 


NV ASTERSHIPS IN CANADA.—THREE ASSISTANT 
a MASTERS REQUIRED for Public School to Teach (1) Classics and 








English, (2) Junior Mathematics, Latin. and Science, (3) French and English. | 


Churchmen essential. Title could be offered. 


Salaries from £100 to £160 per 
annum, with Board, Residence, and Pussage.—Apply 


Messrs. TRUMAN 


and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Squure, 


London, W. 


EMPORARY TUTOR REQUIRED for Six Months 

in University College, in CANADA, to PREPARE a Class of 12 Pupils 

for Matricuiation. Very light post (15 hours a week). Remuneration £25, 
with Board, Residence, and Passage.—Apply Messrs. TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


j ANTED in JANUARY, POST as SECRETARY or 

BURSAR to School, College, or Sanitorium. Experience in book- 
keeping and school accounts.—Miss H. LOWNDES, Brittauy Studio, 
259 King's Road, Chelsea. 




















Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. 


Three years’ course : 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position 


after expiration of time 


| or Paris 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class | 


assured.— Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.  } 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, | 








have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





LECTURES, dc. 


N TERN L EcCTU 
By COMMANDER PEARY, with 50 Coloured Slides, 


| i 
*PEARY’S DASH FOR THE NORTH POLE.” 


For Loan, Complete at 10s. 6d. per evening, plus postage one way. 
“THE LECTURE OF THE SEASON,” 
Full particulars from the Sole Licensees, 
The 8S. I. BENSON LANTERN LECTURES BUREAU, 
1 Tudor Street, London. 

ANTERN LECTURES ON CANADA.—A limited 
number of sets of LANTERN SLIDES are LENT OUT by the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, illustrating either Canadian Scenery or 
Canadian Farm Life. Specimen lecture sent free with the slides. An experi- 


enced lecturer will also be sent without charge.—Apply, LANTERN SLIDE 
DEPARTMENT, Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 








R E. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 


CITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, November 7th 


} 


| THE 


| (ORBAN 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live ey m) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train ‘ducated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Edncation, AJi branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traia- 
ing as a profession are receive as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aed Bev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

MMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. oe om Miss STANSFELD, Studente 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymmastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


MNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Fall particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H, L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and iuforma- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


“Dig tl on ty H, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered), 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


4 OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
Saaber holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 





























NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desi Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Paincipal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils pre} ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

HERTS. 


SCHOOL, WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


r}\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding Seuvot 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied, Gmonasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the 8 of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head- Mistress of the Preston High School 























I aFLELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
__XMAS HOLIDAYS, DECEMBER 20th to JANUARY 22nd, 1908. 


‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of Eugland. Aunval Examiuation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Priucipals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

QURREY HILLS. 

r GARRATTS HALL, 

School for Girls of good social position. 
sea level in 45 acres of grouuds, 

Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 

DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development, 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


( paz20c™ LIF E.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoretical 
trainiur. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by French- 
wan. Gardeninr, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. rincipals 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.B.HS, lst cl. certificates. See Prosvectus, 


BANSTEAD, 
The House stands 570 ft. above 
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MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, EY. 
Station, Kingswood (ormeriy 1 Paiwesthy, S.E.R. 


s* 
HO: SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. wiaeing Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


TION. 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORA 


HALL, OXFORD. 


(Sse wees 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 
School of Geography. 


Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
The hec to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
ac tory, Warrington, 
iLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
i Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
amen te. Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
use-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 21st. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR oO N COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KA'THARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
e climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Worksho am Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
tus and School List on application to the HEAD-MIS’ RESS, 
st Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 

T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. —Prinel als: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Stalf of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 











VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, “YORK- 
—. —Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
—Thorongh education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


7) EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted hy Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the priuciple of a sound mind in 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


OUR BOARDING- SCHOOLS (Ladies’). 


Private, High Class 
LONDON. SUBREY HILLS. EASTBOURNE. BRIGHTON. 
on — 


For information and ey <a kindly write or call upo 
The Secretary ( aw 97 New Bond Street, London, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 





BACH 











Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Pra actice of | Education, Cy vutab. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


Schools in the last teu years. 
4 ASTBOURBRN COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Ker. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, NEXT ERM begius JAN. 21st. 


a CHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE BOYS 
(Aged Ten Years and Under 
A SCHOLARSHIP ne cuisine of ALL- ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 
three to four years) will be awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 
THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 
ericket & hockey. Parochial DebatingSociety. French & German. Universit; 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; ellicient supervision 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Serlend penne EARL SPENCER, K.a, 
or Land-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agricu)turists, intendin lonista, &o, 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Co 
= , ae ea and Forestry Branch, 
‘or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti Scholarsh; 
Diplomas, &c., vi Bes to the PRINCIPAL. 7 ee ips, 
NE ESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Jannary 28th, as 


Rorar COLLEGE, 


 G RIC ULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colouies. Blacksmiths’ w 
Carpentry, ] Riding, a and Shooting ‘taught. Ideal ~al life { for ' delicate boys. ork, 


Eee 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURYW 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55. £10) 
on JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modera Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
ont Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys trom 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, Mua, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN 
‘’he Board of Governors will be glad to Eeontve APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily ayn near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
os _Heail-Master, C, Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
K E L 
Classical, 


Geen see Oo Ms 
Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
tor BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
QGHERBORN E PREPARATORY ‘so CHOOL, 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


4\PSOM COLLEGE 











E.—Prepuration for Universities, Civil 

4) Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Appiy HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, ys, 10-19, 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &«.—For Prospec tus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


Q°rOs VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval aud Military "Office rsand Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


{ENTLEMAN RECEIVES RESIDENT PUPILS 

at Country House with large grounds on the shore of the Firth of 
Forth; 20 minutes train from Edinburgh; usual school subjects, science, and 
music. Boys attending school in Edinburgh received for Board and Super- 
vision. Varied recreations. ‘Terms moderate. Highest references.—Particn- 
lars from J. R. M. WEDDERBURN, W.S., 2 Glentinlas Street, Edinburgh; 
or Rev. JAS. FERGUSON, B.D., Bellevue, | ‘Hamilton, | Sere 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
tweive counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Reyv. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 








FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY REChIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Engl and.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


PARIS. —The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 
FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Bue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHAE 








CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British as formerly Master at Uppinghs um and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

ils placel with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

FOR’ GIRLS. 


DARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio, First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautitul house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French ‘spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell 
is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for interviews with parents. 


I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
mode rate. Best | English 1 refs.—Mlle. WALK ER (Registered), Q. gai i Bérigny. — 


PAZERN ATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 


University). 
IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 
FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 
Viila Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. ‘Terms, strictly inclusive. 
Irivate suite if desired.—Particulars, photographs of house, on application. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


——— 


sg 0 42 FIO &, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to eall upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO,, 

@ho for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
Sincational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of U ppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, Landen, w. 


ABROAD for 











ACHOOLS in ENGLAND or 
S BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents inv their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 


J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes,” 
containing full particulars (number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishmentsin Great Britain aud on the Continent. Price Sixpence, 
post-free from the publishers, 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
6 Holles Stree t, Caver endish . Square, I ondon, w. 


FOR WOMEN ERS 





JOINT AGENCY TEACHERS 


e) (Under the Management of a Committee aquetates by the ‘Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools association.)—Address : 


74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Re -gistrar : Miss ALIC E M. FOUN TAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p-m.,2 to 5 p.m. 3 Saturds lays until : 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of “SCHOOLS. —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager, RB. J, BEEVOR,M.A,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





ATURAL HISTORY COURSES 
THE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 
Two Short Courses in ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE will be held from 
29th January to Ist April, and from 6th May to 16th July.—For particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors “enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


ANGLEY HOUSE DAWLISH, Ss. DE VON 
J BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North. —Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


7PILEP SY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








* BABIES’ HOTEL. 








\HE NORLAND NU RSERIES, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON. Ww. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week. —For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PKINCIPAL of the Norland Iustitute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, w. 


MYPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, Loudou, W.C. 


PALTENED JHI¢ 














CHICKENS 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices: 4 lb., 38. 7d.; 
Sib, 48. 1d.; 5) 1b., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 101. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGE R, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd, Wat terford. 


style) 
3s. 10d. ; 


(Surrey 
44 ib., 


URE C ENTRIFU GAL IRISH CRE AMERY BU TTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 


SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Ke rry. 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTER ESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIK'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Pe: uid up) £500,000, 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
Secretary, 5 Pass Gardens, N.W.; 











lés. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
— E or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 
RAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February Sth— March 7th. 


4 Charing Cross, 8.W.; 32 Piccadilly 


Circus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Tt M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 






DECEMBER—MARCH. 





SPECIAL TOURS. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 








ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and pee free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J, CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


RUNDEL CHR 








CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock, Many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 
List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, B ‘irmingham. 


| OOKS—BOOKS—BOOKS for OHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS.—Our New Lists containing the most Noteworthy and 
Recent Books of the year, and including a large selection of Books for Young 


Folk, will be sent you post-free on receipt of name and address,—A. and F, 

DENNY, 147 Strand, London, Ww. C. Orders from these lists executed xecuted by return. 

OOK BARGAINS.—Yellow ‘Book, illus. by Beardsley, 

13 vols., 423.; Menpes’ Whistler (40s. net), 15s.; Burton's Arabian 

Nights, 12 vols, illus., £6 10s. ; Fox Davies’ Armorial Families, 1895, 32s., cost 

£5 5s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Prompt attention to all enquiries.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Johu Bright Street, Birmingham. 





] OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 358. ; 
; Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 
63s., for 25s.; Bennett's How to Become an Author, 5s., for 26.3; Money- 
Making by ‘Aa- -Writing, an Encyclopedia of Advertising, 10s, 6d., for 2s. ed; 
Menpes’ Whistler, £5 5s., for 21s., also 42s. edition for 12s. 6d.; Williamson's 
George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. 


net, for 10s. 64.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. Sport, 
Nat. History, Science, a? Edits., Oourt Memoirs, Occult Works, 
Shakespeariana, Rare ‘Boo Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


r \EN THOUS SAND ‘CHRISTMAS DINNERS | ‘for 

STARVING POOR.—Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, 
London, E. (39 years Latimer Church, tay and President of the East 
Loudon Mission), very Urgently asks HELP to give if TEN THOUSAND 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS to POOR, DESTITUTE, RING FAMILIES 
of East London. The shadow of POVERTY, SICK Mies and SOBROW is 
on THOUSANDS of HOMES. Please HELP us to bring a little Christmas 
Joy to such. Every POUND also PROVIDES ONE HUNDRED Hot 
CHRISTMAS MEALS for Hunger-bitten Littl East End CHILDREN. 
Terrible DESTITUTION, Balance-sheet by chartered accountants to every 
donor. _Tady Rothschild and Hon. R. Chichester cordially thanked. 


SAMARITANS, HELPI!! 


FOR THE POOR IN THE MIDST 
OF THE PooR. THE WEST HAM 
HOSPITAL Is IN THE HEART OF THE 
POOREST DISTRICT OF LONDON, “WHERE 
LONDON’S WORKERS SLEEP” , . « 





A HOSPITAL 


Funds for Maintenance Urgently Needed. 


‘ a 


Cheques to the Hon. Tr er, 
Stratford, E. 





and County Bank, 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
TOTAL ASSETS BICBRD. ...0..00.00000000 veccccccescecee ses £10,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


Head Office—i DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


_ INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67, 000, 000. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 

















HYAM & CO., 


Also at Birmingham, 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. By post 1s. 9d, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND 
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DISPOSAL of the BALANCE of 18,300 DOZEN CHATEAU LAFITE 


(The greater part was disposed of shortly before the Summer Holidays, during which this Sale was not advertised.) 





EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 Finsbury Square, 
INTERESTING SALE. 


MOST 


An Unprecedented Purchase by any one Purchaser, viz. : 
The whoie of a Vintage in Bottle. 


of the Premier Chateau Claret, 


13,300 DOZEN 


the famous 


LONDON, E.C. 


CHATEAU LAFITE 


BEARING THE 


CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
GHATEAU 
CHATEAU 


LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 


1890 Vintage 


(The ter Cr Classé in the official classification.) 


GROWTH OF BARONS DE ROTHSCHILD. 


FULL BRAND ON CORKS, CAPSULES, LABELS, AND CASES. 





The Barons de Rothschild, the Proprietors of the famous Chatcau 
Lafite, did not, during the greater part of the cighties, permit any 
bottling at the ChAteau, but the superior 1890 vintage was bottied 
for them with full brand on corks, and held in a special cellar, small 
quantities only having been parted with. 

The Wine was bottled in greatest perfection, is in splendid condition, 
showing its great breed and style, possessing fine colour, beautiful 
bouquet, great elegance, and matured fruitincss; it is very soft and 
meilow, and a most superior dinner and dessert Claret, of best styic. 

in sympathy with the movement to assist the undoubted revival 
in taste for high-class claret, the holders have been prevailed upon 
to scll, and WE HAVE PURCHASED THE WHOLE EXISTING QUANTITY of 
this excellent Wine at a most reasonable price, and have been placed 
in a position to offer it at the following nominal and most moderate 
rates, far below its true value and less than half the usual selling 
price of this growth and quality. 

Thus the Premier Claret (the ChAteau Lafite) of a class USUALLY 
SOLD AT ABOUT 84s. per dozen, IS NOW OFFERED BY US AT LESS THAN 
2s. Gd. PER BOTTLE. 

Never before was such an opportunity offercd to Connoisscurs to 
acquire a Wine of this famous growth and of such quality and with 
compicte guarantee as to authenticity at so low a price. Admirers of 
fine Claret should not miss this opportunity, which is not likcly to 


CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 
CHATEAU 


LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 
LAFITE 


occur again. 


12,100 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite 


“GRAND VIN,” fully branded 


29/6 
800 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite - - 


* CARRUADES,” fully branded, body equal to the “Grand Vin,” bouquet a shade less pronounced. 


(400 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite, “2” Vin,” Sold.) 


Price for the Continent and for Export f.2°50 per bottle, free on rail or export ship Bordeaux. 
An Allowance of 6d. per dozen on from 12 dozen to 29 dozen, 
and 1s. per Gosee | on from 30 dozen and upwards, © will be made, 


ORDER FORM. 
8 : ¢& & 


Per doz. 


Per Dozen. 











Name . 


Quantity 
required. 
..doz. Chateau Lafite Grand Vin 29/6 

i Carruades 27/6 

»  2me Vin 25/6 


For which Cheque is enclosed £ 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 4+: 


Address . 


44, 44, & 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


(Our only London Address.) 
Publishers of the “ Pink List’’ (entered Stationers’ Hall), obtainable free on Sapieeden— giving lowest current 





tab. 





Wholesale Market Prices of ali 
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A PIANOLA For CHRISTMAS 









NEED ONLY COST 
FIVE POUNDS NOW 











Ever since piano-players were invented the Pianola has been recognised as the 


standard instrument, until at the present day the word has become so well known that 





many consider it a name for all kinds of piano-players. For this very reason it is 





necessary the intending purchaser should be advised that the genuine Pianola can only 






be obtained from the Orchestrelle Company and its recognised agents. 







There are many good and sufficient reasons why the Pianola should have become 
sopopular. IT IS THE INSTRUMENT GREAT MUSICIANS HAVE RECOG- 
NISED AS THE ONLY ONE WHICH GIVES RESULTS THAT ARE 
MUSICALLY SATISFACTORY. Paderewski, Strauss, Grieg, Chaminade, Moszkowski, 


and many others equally famous have co-operated with the manufacturers to enable 






anyone to interpret compositions correctly by means of the Metrostyle, one of the 316 
patents which are incorporated in the Pianolaa THESE GREAT AUTHORITIES 
CONSIDER THE METROSTYLE INDISPENSABLE. 







THE LATEST PIANOLA DEVICE, THE THEMODIST, CONFERS ON 
ONE'S PLAYING A VARIABLE TOUCH. By its use the melody is never 


obscured by a heavy accompaniment, but a composition is played just as a musician 







renders it, giving prominence to the theme notes and subduing the accompaniment, 






BY MEANS OF THE METROSTYLE AND THEMODIST EVERYONE 
CAN PLAY WELL WITH THE PIANOLA, and it is to this end—namely, that 


Pianola playing may always be musical and interesting—that the instrument has been 






developed. Of no other piano-player can this be said. You will doubtless agree, therefore, 





that when you think of buying a piano-player it would be well to see it is the Pianola 






you are investigating. 

















For a payment of Five Pounds now you can secure a Pianola. The balance you 


can spread over one, two, or three years as you may desire. 


For further particulars 
write for Catalogue B.B. 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 






135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 2.0.7. 


Pure BORDBAUX, an excellent 

Neht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will he found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old iu 
bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m sulnuittmg it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Staton, mcluding Cases 

and hotties. 


All who know these Wines tell us thero is no 
Claret sold in Great oa to equal them in valine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, tnardo, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO.,, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine ~" aoe Irish Whisky, 43s, pert doz., carriage 
pai 


17/6 9/9 





’ To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


Pheemx Assurance Company, Limited, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Est. 1782, 
Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
BurGwary. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
Five LITY GuakaNTEE. 


” SPECTATOR.” 





THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, Tuk OLD CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, THE 








INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 aid 85 | 
Duane Stréet, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., 
ington, D.C.; THe SuBsCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Tue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Hakotp A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 | 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
SVOKSELLING Deport, Cuirv and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown. 


Wash- 


Catherine 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotTcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; TH. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. | 





This N b a New Volume 


THE EAST 4 ano THE WEST. 
A Quarterly Review for the Study of Missions- 
Vol. VI, JANUARY, 1908. No. 21, 


ConTENTS. 


The Unrest in India and Some of its Causes. By 
the Bishop of Southampton (formerly Bishop 
of Bombay). 

Impressions "of the Shanghai Conference. By 
the Rev. Lord William Cecil. 

Education in India and Ceylon in View of 
the National Movement. By A. G. Fraser. 

Work Amongst the Sea Dyaks of Sarawak, 
Borneo. By the Archdeacon of Sarawak. 

The Attitude of the Church towards the Child- 
Races of she World. By the Rev. G. Con- 
greve, 3.8.J.E. 

South Indian Missions—the Present Oppor- 
tunity. By the Archdeacon of Madras. 

Co-epqeeien : in Missionary Study. By the Rev. 

. aniey. 

The Syrians of Malabar: 

trong and Weak Points. 
W. J. Richards, D.D. 

Editorial Notes. 

Reviews:—Mankind and the Church—Kabir and the 
Kabir Panth—Islam and Christianity in the Far 
East—A Literary History of the Arabs—'The 
Empire of Christ, &c., &c. 

ls, net; or 4s, a year, post-free, if prepaid. 











Some of their 
By the Rev. 


Society for thé Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 





THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE AND COMPANIONAGE. 
Edited by 
ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
70th Edition, 1908. 

Published at 42s., subject to Cash Discount. 


“ Burke” is more complete and up-to- 
date than any other Pecrage. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


HARRISON and SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


TPSTAIR RS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Taackrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET.reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Demson House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 58. W. 


“K”" BOOTS 


are made to swit all Clumates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store wil oblain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 














THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 

F YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE a, CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO., 


86 Queen's Road, Brighton. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





Dialogues, Duologues, 
and Monologues. 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth, is. 64, 


Any of the Plays in this volume can be had 
at 3d. each, 


Action Songs for Children 
By MARY FLETCHER. 3d. each. 


AList of publications of this character 
will be forwarded post-free, 


THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 
SERIES. 


4d. each volume, in paper covers, 
6d. each, in cloth. 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE 


REMEDIES. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts; 


The simple remedies and preventive measnres 
here given will be found of materia! benefit in 
lessening the discomfort of mauy suiall ailments, 
vexatious enough in themselves, but scarcely 
serious enough to warrant callivg in medical aid, 


A HEALTHY HOME 


and 


HOW TO KEEP IT. 


A Book for Everybody. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts, 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By A. MASSINGBERD. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER 
RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 
“ Very cheap and very handy.”— Guardian. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS, 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. 2 Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 2 Parts. 
By M. COOPER. 


“Well written, amusing plays. which need no 
special scenery or dresses."’—School Guardian, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 


A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRAMSTON, 


“Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild ora 
Communicants’ Class.” —Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
“A most fascinating little work.’’—Queen. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 


“Every housewife should read and keep by to sgl 
—Outloo 


Illustrated. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW- 
GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”"—Hospital. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 PATEBNOSTEB BUILDINGS, LONDON. 








—_—_—— 
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The superiority of Mustard as a 
condiment consists in its whole- 
someness and purity, in the fact 
that it enhances instead of dis- 
guises the flavour of the viands, 
and in its splendid digestive 


properties. 


Colman’s: Mustard 


of course ! 


Accept no substitute. 


REG. 8.H.B. 


Waterman’ ES) 


FOUNTAIN 
ideal pen 


Waterman's ideal should pany every 
traveller; it is always ready to use, no matter 
when you want it. You may find occasion to 
write out-of-doors-—you can comfortably do so 
if you possess a Waterman's ideal. 


Waterman's ideal frees you from the necessity 
of using the Boarding-House Pen or the Hote! 
Pen, which, passing from hand to hand, are 
spoilt long before your turn comes. 





‘*Eleven years ago HAROLD BEGBIE gave me the Water- 
man’s Ideal with which I am writing this, and I calculate 
that I have written between 15 and 20 millions of words 
with this one nib, and it is still as good as ever.” 

—E. KAY ROBINSON. 








Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. Of Static yners, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post-free from L. & C 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York: 173 Broadway. ) 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A D A M S 3 S “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no besitation in recommending its 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 

VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 

Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhonse 


in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintor 
Jacques, R.D. 





Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
henutenenadhed and FAIR, 471 Crockeomecre Read, Shofficid. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feoding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Iufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarricea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


ROSS ETT I 
FRA ANGELICO 
REMBRANDT 
BE kL bh fae a 


The above are the New 
Volumes just published of 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR 


The Wonderful New Series of Volumes 
giving the Great Pictures in their 
FULL COLOURS. Only 1s. 6d. net. 


EVERY BOOKSELLER KEEPS THEM. The 
FAVOURITE CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR _ 1907. 


Hundreds of Testimonials ee 
that the Plates are marvellous. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY 
A NEW SERIES. 
HISTORY FROM THE PICTURESQUE 
STANDPOINT ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 
THE FIRST VOLUME READY— 


THE NETHERLANDS 


By MARY MACGREGOR, 6s. net. 
Illustrated in Colour by A. D. McCORMICK. 


The volume is un form with CANADA in ‘‘The Romance 
of Empire” Series, which has been received with acclama- 
tion as a book for young people, full of fascination and 
instruction. 


THE SEA-SHORE 


By THEODORE WOOD. 
48 Coloured Plates by J. H. KELMAN, 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHEAPEST COLOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 
JUST READY, 2s. 6d. net. 


The volume forms one of the ‘Shown to the Children” 
Series, which has become as popular as the ‘‘ Told to the 
Children” Series, under the guidance of the same Editor, 
Louey Chisholm. The other volumes already published are 
BEASTS 48 Reproductions in fall Colours from PERCY 
° BILLINGHURST’S Drawings. Simple and ex- 

tremely interesting Text by LENA DALKEITH. 

** Miss Dalkeith is as lucid as Mr. Billinghurst.”—DAILY NEWS. 


BIRDS 48 Reproductions in Colour from J. A. HENDER- 
° ret Drawings (72 varieties). Text by M. V. C. 
5 
“One of the best monographs on birds published for many a 
day.” —MANCHESTER COURIER. 
FLOWERS 48 Reproductions in Colour from J. H. 
° KELMAN’S 2 wontass (160 varieties). 
Text by C. SMITH. 
** May be said ¥ combine a school aa country holiday between its 
covers.”—BOOKMAN., 
The ae -aantl are ey bound—2s. 6d, net. 











OLIVER CROMWELL 


HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE SERIES CALLED 


THE CHILDREN’S HEROES. 
Edited by JOHN LANG. Is. net and 1s. 6d. net. 
Each Volume has 8 Coloured Pictures by some well-known 
artist. Bold type. Simple language. Beautiful bindings. 
The Series is as popular as the “ Told to the Children” Series. 


**They will cultivate a taste for good literature ane bio, or 
and give untold pleasure to all young readers.”—BRITISH WEE 
**Bright reading and genuine sntertalament."—-BOOKMAR. 


VOLUMES ALREADY good = 


. DAVID ve eee. LORD VE. 
CAPTAIN COO CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
NELSON. NLEY. 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

. CHALMERS 54 aie SORA. 
SIR FRANCIS D 

GENERAL GORDON. 

. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, 


ROBERT THE Sees 
LORD ROBER 


9. 
1. ST 
= BISHOP PATTESON. 
4. 
5. JOAN OF ARC. 


PHP PP HN 
a 











to the PunLisHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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A. and C. BLACK’S 
FIFTH AUTUMN LIST. 





GEORGE MORLAND—HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS, By Sir Watrer Givzey, Bart., Author of 
“The Life of George Stubbs, R.A.,” and E. D. Cumina. 
Containing upwards of 50 Full-page Reproductions in Colour 
of the Artist’s best work. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 20s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Signed and Numbered 
Copies, price 2 guineas net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. Painted by 
Norman Wivxinson, R.B.A. Text by H. Lawrence 
SwINBURNE, With some Notes on the Costume of the Sailors 
of the Past by Commander CuHartes N. Roninson, B.N. 
Illustrated by J. Jetuicoz. Containing 61 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 
20s. net. 


THE CLYDE—RIVER AND FIRTH. 
Painted by Mary Y. and J. Youne Hunrer. Described by 
Nem. Munro. Containing 67 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour and a Sketch Map of the district. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 400 Signed and Numbered 
Copies, price 2 guineas net. 


BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By J. Lewis 
Bonnore, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union. Containing 100 Full-page Illustra- 











tions in Colour, selected by H. E. Dresser from his “ Birds | 


Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 





of Europe.” 
Q 


SUPPRESSED PLATES. By 4G. &. 
LayarD. Containing upwards of 70 Illustrations. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


SANDS and CO. 


MODERNISM: WHAT IT IS, and WHY 
IT WAS CONDEMNED. ByC.S8.B. Paper covers, 
96 pages, price 4d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE SMOKING 





ROOM: Conversations on Maiters of Moment. | 


By FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLISH HISTORY. | 


From the Introduction of Christianity to Catholic Emancipa- | 
By J. M. STONE, Author of “ Mary I. Queen | 


tion in 1829. 


of England,” &c. Crown Svo, price 3s, 6d, net. 


AND LETTERS OF Fr. 
WILBERFORCE, O.P. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 


THE LIFE 
BERTRAND 
H. M. CAPES. 
10s. 6d. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT FEASTS OF 
OUR LORD. By JAMES BUTLER. 
Illustrations, demy Svo, price 2s. 6d, net. 


price 


THE SILVER LEGEND: Saints for 
Children. By I. A. TAYLOR. Illustrated by W. Noex 
InvING, Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


INDIFFERENCE; or, What is Most 
Worth Caring About. By L. J, WALKER, 8.J. Cloth, 
price 1s. net ; paper, 6d. net. 


THE RETURN OF MARY O’MURROUGH. 
A Tale of Irish Life. By ROSA MULHOLLAND, With 12 
Full-page Illustrations, crown S8vo, price 3s, 6d. net. 


LONDON : 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND ; and EDINBURGH. 


Compiled by | 


With 8 Full-page | 


OPINIONS AND REVIEWS ON THE POEM 


APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN 


(in “NEW POEMS,” Methuen, 6s.) 


To be Performed as an Illuminated Symphony at 
the Queen’s Hall, January 20th and 27th, 


“Full of magnificent things.”—WiLt1Am ArcHER. 


” 


“Unique as the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
G. K. Cuzstrrton, in the Daily News, 

“ Deep with thought ; deep with significance. 
—GerorcE Merepirn. 


“T had hardly read a page of Apollo’s flight to earth when I 
gave myself to the enchantment of the words......the magic of 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s verse makes this high argument interest. 
ing, engrossing, and at length memorable and inspiring, [ 
should like to quote almost every other stanza This is far 
higher than Browning or any other of our poets......Here, at 
length is an Englishman singing from the heights which Goethe 
reached.”—Frank Harris, in Vanity Fair (Dec. 4th). 

“ We have climbed out of the depths, and we long for a poet 
who will salute the sunrise we descry. The first poem is such a 
salutation. ‘Apollo and the Seaman’ is a poem that cries the 
very cry which the mouth of man is striving to utter. It is the 
force of deep religious courage that is being born out of the 
cowardices of the old creeds.”—James Dovuatas, in the Star. 


“ When Mr. Trench has been the round of the old and the new 
eschatology, and has brought us back to the purely human and 
earthly little scene at the close, we feel it has been a noble 
| struggle He has a high courage, courage to think, and courage 
| to stretch his materials to breaking point.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 








“This imposing poem’s splendid colour; its impressive and 
often audacious imagery, and the subtle visionary quality that 
pervades this stirring and majestic narrative.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 


“The ardour and insight of a prophet.”—Morning Post. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Jor JANUARY contains the First Instalment of a 
NEW SERIAL STORY by 


Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


“ DEBORAH OF Top’s,” 
&e, entitled 


Author of “Peter's MOTHER,” 
“CATHERINE OF CALAIS,” 


CATHERINE’S CHILD, 


and the following Contributions :— 


By Acyes ; REMINISCENCES OF THE SUNDAY 
| paamrs Ly Professor James 
ULLY. 





WROTH. Chaps. 15-17. 
and Ecerron CAsTLe. 

A CHRISTMAS TEA PARTY. By) 
Artuur F, WALLIS. |LOVE AND A BEE. 

EDWARD LEAR. ByIan Matcoum.| Beaver. 

THE BOOK ON THE TABLE, By | THE WAR JOURNALS OF “ GARI- 
Lavy Ropert Cecit. BALDI’S ENGLISHMAN,” By G. 

KAYUKE AND ALGO. By K. and| ™- Tevervan, 
HesxetTu Pricwarp. AT LARGE. — VIL. 


‘“*MY NIGHT IN.” By His Honour | AND WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Jupce Parry. | Arruur C, Benson, 


Price One Shilling. 


By G. F. 


KELMSCOTT 
By 


| At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6d.; by post, 6}d. 

| With a New Reading of Newton's First Law. 

By A. BIDDLECOMBE. 

The Author draws attention to a fallacy in Newton's reasoning, and suggests 
a necessary amendment to his first law. He then states the fundamental, law 

| of material combination. On this basis the Author, by a series of lucidly logical 
deductions and illustrations, builds up a theory of the Universe that will, he 

| believes, receive the ns apr ye of students of science and philosophy, and become 

| the natural philosophy of the future. The whole is done in such a clear and 

interesting manner that it gives both pleasure and instruction to the ordinary 


reader as well as to the learned. 
London: WATTS and CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


/-LAMLEY & CO.,, 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
I, 3 and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W, 
invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Curious, 
interesting, and out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent 
on application post-free. Second-hand Catalogue just published. 
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A NEW WORK 
py J. BRIERLEY, 
B.A. (“J. B.”) 


Dealing with Christianity and the Social Problem. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6/-. 


A BOOK FOR THE 
PREACHER AND THE 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


“Unqualified praise may be given, how- 
ever, to the majority of these essays. It 
is seldom that originality of thought, 
breadth of reading, and incisiveness of 
style are so happily combined.” 

—Meruopist Recorper. 


OUR 
CITY 
OF 
GOD. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


“Has all the charm and interest which 
have made his previous books popular.” 
—ScorsMan. 











“The book is an able contribution to our | 
polemic literature, and not the least of its | 
excellences is that each chapter suggests 
new lines of thought.”—Daity News. 




















RELIGION AND EXPERIENCE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6/-. 






Price 3/6 each, crown Svo, cloth boards. 
THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 
THE COMMON LIFE. 
PROBLEMS OF LIVING. 


OURSELVES AND THE UNIVERSE: Studies in 
Life and Religion. 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. 
















London : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C, ; 
And of all Booksellers. 


Maunsel’s Irish Books. 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘The Seething Pot,” 


“Hyacinth,” &c. 
THE NORTHERN IRON. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 6s. 


















“There can be no doubt that this story will have a great success, for it is 
intensely alive and helds the interest from start to finish...... The story is very 
exciting ; the author has a wonderful ower of keeping bis grip on it and | 
describing the incidents with relentless ioe pe.” —Daily Telegraph, 

“Its characters are finely drawn and its interest compelling.” 

Morning Leader. 

“The book is extremely well done all round, and will be read as much for its 
engrossing story as for the admirable pictures it gives of those stirring times 
which closed the eighteenth century.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TAIN. 


An Irish Epic in English Verse. 
By MARY A. HUTTON. 
























Feap. 4to, antique paper, bound in Irish linen gilt, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net, 
THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. A Book 








of Fiction. By Steruen Gwynn. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s. 6d, 


THE TINKER’S WEDDING. 


By J. M. Syxeze. Uniform with “The Playboy.” 





A Play in Two | 





Scenes. Crown 8vo, 
2s, net. 
“Mr. Synge’s plays are the biggest contribution to literature made by any 
Irishman ia our time." —New York Evening Sun. 


AN IRISH MISCELLANY. 
THE SHANACHIE. Annual Volume Just Ready. 


Feap. 4to, Irish buckram, 6s. 

Contributions by W. B. Yeats, “Pat,” J. M. Syxer. J. B. Yeats, Jane 
Bartow, G. A. Binmincuam, Joun Eoiiytoy, 8. R, Lysacur, Lory Dunsany, 
and other well-known Irish writers. 

Please send Postcard for full List of Publications. 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Ltd., 96 Mid, Abbey Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 




















IS 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Volume I. Now Ready. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 
Edited by HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON, 


In 9 vols. Globe 8vo. Vol. 1. POEMS. With Portrait, 4g, net, 





By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A.  8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. S8vo, 10s. net. 











LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, Sv0, 3 lds. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 








3rd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 
3y WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SILAS 

















‘MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges, 6s. [Cranford Series. 


Cc R A N F ©) R D . With Coloured Hilustrations 


by HUGH THOMSON, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 





8vo, 6s. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD'S CHRISTMAS CAROL 
THE 


LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. 


2s. 6d. net. 





NEW BOOK by the Author of 
“PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ATHEN ZUM. —“ The whole book is full of ideas, and well worth perusal.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume, 


-APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


MARS HABITABLE ? 


A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW POPULAR ATLAS OF MISSIONS. 
In pocket form, bound jn cloth, price Is. 6d, net. 


HANDY ATLAS TO CHURCH AND 


EMPI Comprising 120 Maps, Plates, and Statistical Tables, showing 
the Advance of Missions in all parts of the British Empire to the present 
day. Edited by the Rev. G. H. S. Watpote, D.D. (Rector of Lambeth), 
and the Bev. C, Banton, M.A. (Rector of Rousdon). 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THREE. A Bible 


Study. By E. M. Surra. 

An attempt is made in these pages to follow the hidden meaning of 
Three along its course from the creation of the world aud man, in the 
beginning of the Bible, to the new creation of the City with its four-times- 
repeated three entrances at the close of the Revelation. 


NEW FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8yo, well printed and attractively bound, with Illustrations, 
price 5s, net. 


A MOTOR MAN IN FAIRYLAND. 


An All-the- Year-Reund Fairy Tale for Old People who have remained Young 
and for Young People who are growing Old, to be read in the houses of 
those who partake of high tea, and where the associations of the Stables 
have not been desecrated by Motor-cars. By CuarLes Taurssy. With 
excellent Humorous Illustratious by H. R. Miivax. 

“‘ The incidents and plots are very cleverly and skilfully managed throughout. 
The writer evidently possesses much more than ordinary imagination, aud 
many of the main qualifications for telling an entertaining story. The illus- 
trations by Mr. H. B. Millar are in his best style.’’—Xmas Bookseller. 

“ A fairy-book that is new as well as delightfully quaint.’’"—The Reader. 


In crown 8v0, attractively bound in cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CRABLAND AND KING SELF. 


Two Fairy Stories. By Hangier J. Scripps, Author of “A Little Handful,” 
‘* Sparkles,” ‘A Monkey Friend,” “Chums,” &. With Illustrations by 
Miss Evitg A. Cupitt and Miss Dora Aveusta Deacon. 
“ The stories are not lacking in talent.”"-—Athenzum. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, and Illustrated by Photo- 
graphs of Animal Life taken from Nature, price 5s. net. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE MINIMISINGS OF MAURICE. 


Being the Adventures of a Very Small Boy among Very Small Things. By 
the Rev. S. N. Sepawick, Author of “ Petronilla,” *‘A Daughter of the 
of the 





Druids,” “The Romance of Precious Bibles,” “The Story 
Apocrypha,” ‘Sermons from Nature,” &c. 
“ The very book for boys. Bright throughout. The author is uncommonly 


tkilful at taking the child's point of view.”’—Liverpoo! Daily Post. 


NEW STORIES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER KEY. A Story of In- 


spiration. By Groncr Royrps. 


* A story with an atmosphere of manly faith and high purpose.” 
~Manchester City News. 


In crown 8yo, paper cover, price Is. 


THE FAITH THAT FAILED. A 


Tale of To-day and To-morrow. By EvangELIne Mansa, 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, 


other Poems. By Sipnex Samson. 





and 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


w 


£1,000 INSURANCE COUPON. 


The Publishers have always maintained the dis- 
tinctive high quality of these, the best Pocket 
Diaries made, The ‘Loose Leaf" Diaries embody 
a new principle, and will be found to adapt them- 
selves to any individual requirement. 


WALKER’S 
DIARIES 

and 
WALKER’S 
LOOSE 
LEAF 
DIARIES. 


OONOMY IN BOOK-BUYING. — Send for H. J. 
Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary List 
p.) of Sees, Remainders. Books in New Condition as published, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of LITERA.- 
TURE. It comprises books suitable for XMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS for all ages and tastes. Alsoa List of Standard Literature 
and Popular Works.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder audi Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigwore Street, W, 


Full Lists of 160 different kinds gladly sent 
Sree on epplication. 


JOHN WALKER & CO.,, 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


Ltd., 








( 
but a 





GIFTS FOR CHRISTMas, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Thoroughly Revised to Date. 
Containing 57 Maps and 9+ Inset Maps and Plans, with I 
ate =e. Royal folio, half-bound russia or morocen: an. iteat 
ull-bound russia cco, extra ¢ i uien Ban an? 
eo pe oom u or morocco, extra gilt, with gilt edges, price £10 10s, 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS oF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Entirely New Edition Now Ready. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 


A Uniform Series of 52 Accurate Maps, accompanied by a Comp 
upwards of 78,000 Places contained in the Atlas and referred iota 
Letters. Prices, strongly bound in rexine (imitation leather), wilt edges 
£1 5s.; neatly bound half-morocco, gilt titles aud edges, £1 175 6d. 
Imperial 4to (16 in. by 11 in. ; Maps, 18} in. by 144 in.) 7 


THE M.P. ATLAS. 


Containing a Collection of 53 Maps (40 Plates) of the various i 
the World, and illustrating especially the Commercial ee 
Interests of the British Empire throughout the Globe, accompanied . 
a General Index of Places. The Plates are 20 in. by 25 in, and nd 
an excellent scheme of Colouring represent the highest Art in Briti 
Map Production. The size of the book is 20} in. by 14} in. and is bound 
in full cloth, forming not only a handsome volume for the library but 
also a valuable compendium of useful information for all interested in our 
vast Empire. Price 25s. net. 


JUST ISSUED.—Dewy 8vo, 505 pp., full-bound cloth, price lis. net, 
CLANS, SEPTS, AND REGIMENTS OF 
THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


By FRANK ADAM, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.Scot., Author of “ What is my Tartan?” 

Containing 114 Tartan Illustrations, 13 Full-page Costume Plates, 80 Mustra- 
tions of Coats of Arms, Full list of Clans and their Septs, and 5 Full 
Coloured Maps. 


THE TARTANS OF THE CLANS AND 
SEPTS OF SCOTLAND 


Is now recognised as the Standard Work on the Tartans. It containg 223 
Plates of ‘Tartans, embossed to resemble the cloth; 21 Coloured Plates 
giving the Arms of 141 Heads of Families; Coloured Map of Scotland in 
16th Century, divided into Claus; and full Descriptive History of each 
Clan, Sept, or Family. Size, 10 in. by 6} in., bound in 2 vols, in haif- 
morocco (red or blue), price £3 3s. net. 


Detailed Prospectuses to any address. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. (Dept. 8S), Edina Works, 
and 2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 

GROUND ASH PAPERS.—From a Week’s Diary. By 

Rorueray Hurst. 
BALL GAMES OF THE YEAR. 
THE “JOVIAL HUNTSMEN.” By “Marntop.” 
SMALL-BORE GAME GUNS: are they Serviceable ? 
“CHRISTMAS CHRYSANTHEMUMS.,” 
HEREFORD CATTLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. Yor all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjecis which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 


first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 


which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 

The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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: Amid the plethora of Christmas presents pressed upon a 
bewildered public at this time of year, one of the most 

F 

7 attractive gifts for any relation or friend exiled from England 

i ; — : . - , ; 

‘ is a years subscription to the “National Review,” which will 

7 bring twelve welcome reminders of the giver. 

Besides expert articles by eminent writers on the leading 
topics of the day, the “National Review” is celebrated for 
'e 
its incisive summaries of current events, which keep its 

readers, wherever they may be, in close and constant touch 
y 
with home, foreign, and Imperial affairs. 
The annual subscription is 3os. (including postage to any 
part of the world). 
; 
‘ To the Manager of the ‘‘ National Review,” 
: 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 







I enclose 30s. Please send the “* National Review” for one year, 










beginning with the issue for January, 1908, to 








ADDRESS....... 


To whieh the “ Review” is to be sent). 









Please send the RECEIPT to me. 







POG oeivicvses see0cce v0sccce cesvee vevenes soneset vosnese seceese , seo sonmnia os escoedecosscedoessesn cccsesoceedecs 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS and CO.’S 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

POCKET om 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net each; leather, $s. 
net eac 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 63. net. 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY. OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
net each. 


F. HOMES DUDDEN, B.D. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: his 


History and Thought. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


Place in 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 
THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by 


Field-Marshal Eart. RoBERTS, V.C. Edited by Captain NEILL MALCOLM, 
D.S.0, ° With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps, 8vo, 
14s, net. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW: a _ Treatise. 


2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Peace, 188, net. Vol. If War and Neutrality, 18s, net. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged s0 as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JogN Lewis KoGer. 
Crown 8vo, 9. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED (1906). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 37 Mapsand 6 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





a 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
EDITED AND ABRIDGED by the Author's 
Son, LEOPOLD HAMILTON MYERs, 


One Volume 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 


AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC 


NOTICES OF THE 
GLASGOW HERALD. 
Thus the book becomes @ 
gospel—a positive answer to that most 
momentous of all questions, the 
question whether or no our human 
personality involves an element which 
survives bodily death.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“It is meant to be a powerful 
auxiliary to the Christian doctrine of 
a future life, which, according to the 
author's views, can be explained and 
justified on grounds appealing to men 
of science and exhibited in accordance 
with approved scientific methods.” 


THE TIMES. 


“Itis not too much to say that in 
this posthumous work, which sums 
up the labours of the author's life, we 
have the most daring excursion into 
psychology produced in the present 
generation—a work which it requires 
no unusual acumen to predict will 
take high rank in the library of 
psychological scieuce...... Whetber the 
future accepts or rejects the theory 
here presented, it will have done its 
work. The book is rich in the germs 
of an intellectual ferment.” 


W. H. MYERS, 


ORIGINAL EDITION. 


DAILY CHRONICLE, 
“This is a memorable book, 
memorable for the daring novelty ot 
the argument, and for the fascinating 
nature of the material so abundautly 
employed to illustrate and enforce 
that argument.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“No words of ours, nothing short 
of the study of the volumes from end 
to end, will convey an idea of the wide 
research, the wealth of old and new 
learning, of the profound philosophic 
grasp, of the almost eerie insight and 
of the, at times, celestially Soaring 
language, with which the great theme 
is handled.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Apart from the supreme interest 
of its subject matter, ‘Human Per. 
sonality’ can hardly fail to attract 
readers by the charm of its style. 
Never, perhaps, has a book of really 
first-class importance, a book which 
marks, if it does not make, an epoch 
in our thought, been written in a style 





so combined of strength and cogency 
and beauty.” 


*," The Origina! Edition can still be had in Two 


Volumes 8&vo, 


42s. net. 


By the same Author. 


FRAGMENTS OF PROSE & POETRY 


With 4 Portraits, 8vo, 9s, net. 
Fragments of Inner Life.—Parentage and Education—Hellenism— 
Christianity—Agnosticism—The Final Faith—Conclusion. 
Obituary Notices.—Edmund Gurney—Professor Adams—Robert 


Louis 


Stevenson—Lord Leighton—The Right Hon. W. E, 


Gladstone—John Ruskin—Henry Sidgwick—G. F. Watts, R.A. 


Poems. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


TO COLLECTORS. 


‘PICTURES 
AND 
THEIR 
VALUE.” 


VOL, I. } 


31 


A RECORD OF 


High Street, 


(Now in the Press.) 
THE PRICES 


Realised at Auction 


(PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS) 
during the Season 1906-7, 


Cloth, 
“ PICTURES,” 
Eltham, 
Send stamp for Prospectus, 


10s. not. 


Kent. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


No. 678, Just Published, consists of 84 pages of English and 
Foreign Literature in first-rate Second-hand condition, or in Hand- 
some New Bindings ; the whole most suitable for large and small 


gifts. 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 


TO 
WICKINS’ RAPID 


Post-free from— 
PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
PIANOFOKTE 


TUTOR, 


WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WwicKIN 8s’ 


RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 


FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFrep Gibson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 


and Settlements at the end of the Term. 


Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 





“0 0K 8. 


A Catalogue of finely printed Modern Books, choice Editions, Limited 
Issues, and Large-Paper Copies, post-free on receipt of postcard, 


A. and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS. : 


SESHSSSSSHSSSSSSOSOSOSSSSOOOSEOESOSOOEES 
Messrs. METHUEN beg to call attention to the List of New Books which they have recently published, all of which are 
suitable for Christmas Presents. They also would point out that they are the publishers of RUDYARD KIPLING’S four volumes 
of Poems, BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, THE SEVEN SEAS, THE FIVE NATIONS, and DEPARTMENTAL 
DITTIES. The following books by E. V. LUCAS are eminently suitable as presents: —-THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB, 
7s, 6d. net; THE OPEN ROAD, THE FRIENDLY TOWN, and FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE, each 5s. His books 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER IN 
given below. 


LONDON, cost 6s. each. Please also notice his New Books 


Charming little presents would be the various volumes of “ Little Books on Art” and “ The Library of Devotion.” 
If fiction is preferred, Messrs. Methuen publish nearly all the famous novels of MARIE CORELLI, the most popular Novelist 


of her century. They also publish practically all the novels of 


W. W. JACOBS and of Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAMSON, whose new 


novel, THE BOTOR CHAPERON, is as successful as its predecessors. Another healthy novel and highly popular is 
A MOTHER’S SON, by Mr. and Mrs. C. B. FRY. THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, by ROBERT HICHENS, still retains its 


remarkable popularity. 


Your best plan is either to write to Messrs. Methuen and ask for their new Illustrated Catalogue, which is just ready, or to 


gsk your bookseller to show you Messrs. Methuen’s books. 





A HISTORY OF SEALS. By W. be Gray Bircu, 
LL.D., F.S.A. With 52 Plates in Collotype and a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
The other volumes in this sumptuous series are :—MEZZO- 

TINTS; PORCELAIN ; MINIATURES; IVORIES; ENGLISH 

FURNITURE; EUROPEAN ENAMELS; GLASS; ENGLISH 

COLOURED BOOKS; and GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVER- 

SMITHS’ WORK. 


A BOOK OF CARICATURES. By Max Brrrsouy. 
Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

The latest of Mr. Beerbohm’s exhibitions was held at the 
Carfax Gallery last spring; and “A Book of Caricatures” is 
composed chiefly of reproductions of those drawings. The book 
contains over 40 caricatures, including a Coloured Frontispiece. 


THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE. By J. Woop Brown. 
With 74 Illustrations by Hersert Rartton. Demy 4to, 
18s. net. 

This fine book treats of the history and associations of the 
more important of the historic buildings of Florence. In the 
case of each building, an exact account is given of its archi- 
tectural development. It is sumptuously produced and admirably 
illustrated. 

A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 
By Mary Hatt. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. D. 
ApraHAmM. With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The title of this book is no exaggeration. To climbers of all kinds and 
conditions it will be all but indispensable.”—Morning Leader. 

“Mountaineers have looked out for this book, the work of a most excellent 
rock-climber, a competent man on ice and snow, and one of the most successful 
of mountain photographers.” —Manchester Guardian, 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc. 
With 136 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Seventh Edition. 
A completely new edition, rewritten, of this popular book. 


THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. Teaspave-Bucke ut. 
With 53 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition 
The other volumes in this remarkably successful series are :— 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER; THE COMPLETE RUGBY 
FOOTBALLER ; THE COMPLETE GOLFER; and THE COM- 
PLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


ASWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. With 
24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna 


Seward. 
“In this book we have the essence of a generation, the fluttering aroma of 


sentiments and aspirations, long since scattered to the winds.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. By ELzanor 
C. Price. With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne 
Marie Louise d’Orléans, known as La Grande Mademoiselle. 


PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. By H. C. Houtway- 


CaurHorP. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Rannie. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A study, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, 
of the man and poet in his relations to his chief friends and 
compeers. 


THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. By Janet 
Atpis. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Life of Madame de Sévigné, abounding in vivid interest. 


A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. Bb 
Cecin1a M. Apy. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 
net. 

The first volume of a series of histories of the Italian States, 
based on original research. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 


EvizasetH Goprrey. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“Itis scientific enough to command confidence, and not too scientific to 
be readable. It is a thoroughly engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of 
English children in the past.’’—Spectator, 


FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By 
Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B. With 3 
Portraits, 12 Illustrations, and 14 Maps. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

This book in its expensive two-volume form had an enormous 

success in 1906. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN’ TUSCANY. By 
Epwarp Hurton, Author of “ ‘The Cities of Umbria.” With 
32 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Witi1am 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 
By M. Sturge Henperson. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A careful study of Meredith’s work as novelist, poet, critic, and 
essayist. 
DRAMA AND LIFE. By A. B. Watktey. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A book on the contemporary stage in London and Paris. 


THE CRIMES OF THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRANDIER AND OTHERS. 


By ALExanpDRE Dumas. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Avexanpre Dumas. Translated by 
E. M. Watter. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 
Six Volumes, crown Svo, 6s. each. Vols. I. and IL. 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen LLEWELLYN and 
L. Raven-Hitt. With 85 lllustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. 


TWO-LEGS. By Cart Ewaupv. Translated by A. T. 
De Marros. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Two-Legs’ is almost beyond criticism -The story isin some ways the 
most remarkable addition to imaginative folk-lore of our time, and we recom- 
mend its addition to the library of all thoughtful children, no matter how 
young. It will enlarge and enrich the world for every one of them.’'—Times, 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining 


Letters. By E. V.Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition. 
“ The ‘Gentlest Art’ is, of course, the art of letter-writing. Mr. Lucas is 


himself an expert in this branch of letters, and he bas the true spirit of the 
anthologist, a good eye for colour, a delicate palite for taste, a good nose for 
perfume, and, above all, a keen sens? of qiuet humour, A charming, graceful 


book,"’—Daily Telegraph. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Luwueas. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. ' Third Edition. 
“ As full as all his other work of humour and of observation.”—Spectator, 
IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE, Arranged by Pacer 
Tornsez, M.A., D.Litt. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
“In the Footprints of Dante” is a collection of some of the 


most beautiful and most striking passages from the works of 
Dante. Prose is included as well as verse. 








METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKs. 





Mr. 


Murray’s Iltustrated List post-free on application. 








“A BOOK WHICH OUGHT TO MAKE A HEALTHY | Me. A.C, BENSON'S MOST SUCCESSFUL VOLUMES 


ENGLISH CHILD AS HAPPY AS THE DAY IS LONG.” 
—BLACK AND WHITE. 


ADMIRAL EDDY. 


OLIVER ONIONS’S NEW VOLUME. 6s. 


The ATHENAEUM. 
** It is the vere thing for Christmastide firesides. Mr. 
Barrie himself has not shown a more charming fancy 
in make-believe.” 
The SCOTSMAN. 


‘Mr. Onions’s charming book is one that would have 
delighted the soul of that friend and companion of 
n, R. L. S,, and would have been not unworthy 


of his hand.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“Few books will be purchased this Christmas which 
will give more delight to young England, or more 
useful hints to those whose privilege it is to amuse and 
instruct them.” 

The DAILY MAIL. 


“Charming and individual child stories 

pure delight, alike for children and grown-ups.” 
The LIVERPOOL POST. 

“A thoroughly sound gift-book for a healthy and 

vigorous boy Eddy is a little hero to be loved.” 
The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

“And the boy or girl under seventy or so who fails 
to be thrilled by Mr. Onions’s a | narrative of 
savage encounters and brilliant feats of arms, is quite 
past praying for.” 

The ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 

‘Eddy is a lovable, straightforward, chivalrous little 

gentleman, worthy of his friends as they are worthy 


im.” 
es The DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
*““A clever book, abounding in delicious merriment, 


caleulated to keep the heart of every reader young. 
‘ a Eddy’ deserves and will command a great 
pu e.”’ 


THE FURNACE. 


“The story gives a demonstration, 
Psychologically true, . 
Of how an old-born inciination 
Seldom truckics to a new.’’— PUNCH. 


Miss R. MACAULAY’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
The SPECTATOR. 
**The excellent promise shown by Miss Macaulay in 
her first novel is fully redeemed in her new venture. 
An uncommon book, alike in its theme and its 
treatment.” 
The TIMES. 


“It is a moving story; it is also occasionally a very 
amusing story......Its reticence is no less illuminating 


than its speech.” 
The MORNING POST. 
** We are grateful for a very charming study.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE. 
‘“‘Her characters are at their best in their lighter 
moods. In these they are irresistible.” 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL 


A Dramatic Narrative. By T. H.. WARREN, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
The SPECTATOR. 

*“ There is nothing ponderous or oppressive about this 
slender volume......The writer takes Virgil’s thoughts 
and makes them his own. He translates them into some- 
thing which is at once old and new, endowing them, as it 
were, With a second youth and a fresh illumination.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

** A theme that is of peculiar attraction to a scholar 
and poet Dr. Warren’s treatment has both skill and 
dignity, and is altogether worthy of the august theme. 
......Dr. Warren reveals with admirable art the varying 
working of the poet's mind.” 

The STANDARD. 

“ Any book on a classical subject written by the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, and dedicated, as this is, ‘to the 
dear memory of Sir Richard Jebb,’ would command 
respectful attention. Dr. Warren’s volume also deserves 
it. For it is worthy of his reputation and it shows that he 
ean write verse which has every claim to be called poetry.” 


a book of | 





| 


| 


} 


A Cheaper Edition, 5s. net each. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. | THE THREAD OF GOLD. 


12th Impression. 6th Impression. 


“These sketches are done with a delicate sympathy, with obse 
with an amused quiet humour which has great charm vary Cee 
sweet, and human. This is a book out of the common.”—Athenzim, ¥e 


AN IDEAL GiFT-BOOK FOR BOYs, 


ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE 


By W. J. GORDON. With numerous Illustrations by 
Epwarp Wuyrmper. lis. net. 
““A story rich in heroic deeds. It is well told, and Mr, , 
admirably illustrated it."—Scotsman. : *. Whymper has 
* Full of attractive information, also of stirring adventure.” 
—Shefield Independent, 
TO THE HOUSE-PROUD. 
**Let any one who is house-proud get this book ; it is one to stir a fover of 
beautifying.””— Bookman, . 


HOUSE DECORATION & REPAIRS 
By C. ORLANDO LAW, M.S.A. With many Illustrations, 6s. net, 

“We have not before come across such a book full of suggestion and 
help as this.’’— Bookman, 


FOR MAKERS AND LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL LACE, 


PILLOW LACE. 


By ELIZABETH MINCOFF, Ph.D., and MARGARET §g, 
MARRIAGE, M.A. With numerous I]lustrations, 15s. net. 


“ We know of no better book from which pillow-lace making in its various 
branches may be taught, nor have we come across one which combines so 
much that is interesting concerning the history and art of lace-making with 
what is practically useful. The amateur lace-maker who cannot learn the art 
of handling the bobbins from this very delightful and valuable book had 
better resign herself to the fact that the Fates have not destined her to be a 
lace-maker.”— Westminster Gazette. 


** The best laughter that does us all good,.’’—Buiack & Wurrr, 


REDCOAT CAPTAIN. 


A Story of “That Country.” By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
Illustrations by W. Granam Rosertson. 6s. 


**For those who have gone with Peter Pan to the Never-Never-Never Land 
and who know that the way there is ‘first turning to the right and straight 
on till morning,’ ‘Redcoat Captain’ will be a joy, a refreshment, aud a 
delight. Mr. Ollivant has sent a message of good things, not only sweet 
thoughts, but plenty of fun and laughter.”"—Liverpool Courier. 


ANNALS OF AN ETON HOUSE. 
With Notes on the Evans Family. By Major GAMBIER 
PARRY. Ilustrated, 15s. net. 


** All that ‘ Lorna Doone’ is to the West Countryman will Major Gambier 
Parry's record of ‘the last of the Dames’ be to the old Evans’ boy. What 
memories it conjures up! Memories of happy, reckless, tireless youth, Of 
the days when the ills of life were all unknown.”—Globe. 


A HERO OF THE ARCTIC. 

The Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins, Modern Discoverer of 
the Kara Sea Route to Siberia. By HENRY JOHNSON. With 
Illustrations, 15s. net. 


“There is no romance so thrilling as that of real life, and there is certainly 
no lack of grip, variety, and interest in Mr. Johnson's work.” —Black & White. 


QUAKER AND COURTIER. 


Life and Work of William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


14 YEARS IN PARLIAMENT, 
1892 to 1906. By A. 8. T. GRIF FITH-BOSCAWEN, formerly 
M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 


“IT have found Mr. Boscawen’s book extraordinarily good reading.” 
—C, F. G. Masterman, in the Daily News, 
“He has presented an excellent summary of events, and gives a yivid 
pieture of the inner life of the House of Commons.”—Standard, 


“* An immortal love story.’’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


LETTERS o—r ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Musician and Composer, 1810-1856. Translated from the 
German of Dr. CHARLES STORCK by HANNAH BRYANT. 
With 2 Portraits, 9s. net. 


“ There is nothing to equal it in beauty or in poignancy......fascinating book 
—a book to be grateful for, a book that will be loved.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WITH THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 


Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868. By R. H. WILLIAMS, 
Edited by E. W. WILLIAMS. With Illustrations, 12s. net. 


“Unaffected, brisk, and fascinating narrative, 


With 


By 


such as attains genuine 


| historical importance ; and its patent sincerity and actuality add greatly to 


the value of its evidence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 
By Major LEONARD DARWIN, Author of “Municipal Trade” 
and “ Bimetallism.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net, 
Four Lectures delivered at Haryard University discussing, in @ popular 
manner, the advantages and disadvantages of Municipal Ownership, as Muui- 
cipal Trade is calied in the United States, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Some of Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S Publications 
specially suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





These can be seen at ALL BOOKSELLERS’, and until December 24th, on presentation of visiting- 


card, at the Exhibition, THE BRUTON GALLERIES, 


Bruton Street, W., 








ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
CARROLL. From the latest Copyright Text. With 12 Coloured and many 
Line Illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 5s. net. 

ladies’ Field.—* Fortunate the children of to-day who are to make her 
acquaintance for the first time in this radiant garb!” 

Gentlewoman.—* Presents ALICE’S friends as it is probble that children 
imagine them. They have the air of the odd matter-of-fact topsy-turvydom 
of the story.” Crown.—* As dainty as it is delightful.” 


CHILDHOOD : being Twelve Days from Our Youth. 
Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SOWERBY, and Written in Verse by 
GITHA SOWERBY. The Text printed in 2 Colours and with some 30 
further Illustrations in the Text. 7} by 9}in. 36. Gd. net 

Mornin Jeader.—“ Recalls Kate Greenaway's best work, The pictures are 
delightf 


BUMBLETOES: being their Adventures with Belinda 
and the Buttons Boy. Pictured in 12 Scenes by MLLLICENT SOWERBY, 
and Written in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. The 12 Scenes in Colour, 
and 18 further Illustrations in the Text. 5} by 7in. 18. Gd. not. 

Crown.—“ Some of the freshest and most charming examples of creative 
water-colour drawings. An altogether neat aud delightful little volume, 
ogueaay well printed and finished. 











THE CHILD-LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1908. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colours by AMELIA BAUERLB. Small $90, 
1s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ In the Greenaway =e, except that the artist is 
more vigorous in her lines and less straitened in her types.” 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES, A SPARROW. 


By G. W. JAMES, With 6 Illustrations after Drawings and Photographs, 
small crown 8vo, cloth, 26. 6 
Field, —** Will certainly please lovers of animals.” 
Scotsman.—** Has an engaging natural freshness that is sure to make it a 
favourite with young readers,” 


THE DUMPY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Thirty-six Titles to select from. Royal 33mo, bound in Decorated Wash- 
able Cloth, 1s met each. Over 250,000 of these books have been sold. 
Evening Standard,—“ Tiny books which very small people will find most 
fascinating.” 
Nottingham Guardian,—* They have everything to recommend them to 
their peaders.” 


THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS | 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The Medici Reproductions are of surpassing exccllence..,...Give absolutely the impression of the pictures themselves, even as 


regards irregularities of surface.” 
1 LUINI. Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco), 
I. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Ul BOTTICELLI. The Virgin and Child (fempera). 
IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Last Supper (Iresco), 
Vv. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 
VI. LORENZO DI CREDI. 


Vil. FILIPPINO LIPPI. 
30 in., 15s. net. 


Vill. BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). Co 


Head of the Christ (Cartoon), 
Colour surface, 13% by 94in., 128. Gd. net. 
Colour surface, 31} by 16 in., 
Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Colour surface, 154 by 11} in., 10s. 6d. net. 
The Annunciation (Tempera). 
(2) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). 


lour surface, 36 by 21} in., 


Colour surface, 133 by 10} in. 128. 6d. net. 


3} by 10}in., 12s. 6d, net, 


Colour surface, 1 
25s. net. - 


Colour surface, 174 by 12in., 15s, net. 

19} by 15in. Size of Original Picture, 39 by 
[immediately. 
[ Preparing, 


Colour surface, 


25s. net. 


OCCASIONAL PLATE, 1. 


LIPPI-FILIPPO. 
St. John, and an Angel. 
Inland Postage (Great Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. 


The Virgin. after the Painting in Tempera on Wooden Panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of the Virgin, Child, 
Coloured surface, 13} by 10 in. Size of Original, 36 by 24 in. 
and VIII., which are 94. Foreign postages double these amounts, 


10s. 6d. net. 


Full particulars of Plates and #rumes, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be found in an Lllustrated Prospectus, which may 


be had post-free on application, 


GIORGIONE. 


the Altar-piece at Castelfranco. 


only, 9d.; unmounted, Gd. Postage extra, 


FOUR-COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS. 


The Virgin Enthroned between Saints, after 
Complete in gold frame, 95 by 7} in., 
dark mount, 3s. Gd.; oak frame, oak mount, 28. 6d.; mounted 


PERUGINO. The Crucifixion, after the Triptych in the 
Convent of Sta. Maria dei Pazzi, Florence. Complete in Florentine carved 
frame, 218. ; gold frame, 17 by 11 in., dark mount, 66.; oak frame, oak 
mount, 3s Gd.; mounted only, 1s Gd.; unmounted,is. Postage extra. 








boards, 58. net. , 


i. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE LOVERS. 


a title-page engraved upon wood, after notable c costomnpe ovary exi mp les. 


ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. By E. L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates, the Haltf- 
Tones printed in two tints, 76. 6d. net. Uniform with “Stories of the 
Italian Artists from Vasari.” 

Also a SPECIAL EDITION, with 4 extra Four-Colour Plates and 24 in 
Half-Tone, and a Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece, after Raphael. Small 
4to, parchment, gilt top, 15s met; vellum, 206. met; red polished 
morocco (to order), 30s. net. 

Oxford Magazine.—* [t is just the kind of book that one is looking for at 
this time of the year as a present for some lover of Italian art.” 

Evening Standard.—“‘ A good idea well carried out, and the illustrations 
reproductions of famous pictures, are most welcome, Those in colour are 
particularly well done.” 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VAGARI. Collected and Arranged by BE. L. SEBLEY. Red 
buckram, gilt top, 75. 6d. net. SPECIAL EDITION, small 4to, parch- 
meut, gilt top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s, met; whole red polishe 1 
morocco (to order), 30s. net. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE: a Study of their 
. Influence on Florentine History during and prior to the C inquecento. By 
Professor ISIDORO DEL LUNGO. With an Introduction by Dr. GULDO 
BIAGI, With 2 Plates in Four-Colour, and 2tin Half-Tone, Buckram, 
gilt top, 78, Gd. net; parchment, 10s. Gd. net. 

Burlington Magazine.—‘* An extremely human, agreeable, and interesting 
book, which the care of the , Publishers in the illustration and decoration has 
rendered doubly attractive.” 


FRIENDS. By DOBOTHY NEVILLE LEES. With 12 Reproductions, 
after Photographs of typical Tuscan Scenes, 5s. net. 
Standard.—‘*‘ In her company we are taken to fairs and fostivals which throw 
into relief all that is most typical iu the life of the peasantry. 


THE NEW MEDIAVAL LIBRARY. 


The first three volumes are Translated from the Middle French by Atice Kemp-We cua, who also furnishes Notes and an Introduction. 








Bize 6} by 4} in. 


Whole brown pigskin, antique style, with clasps, 7s. Gd. net. 
il. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY AND OTHER MIRACLES. 

ill, THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 
Each volume contains photogravure or woodcut reproductions of the Illustrations contained in the Works reproduced, Bach 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 
volume further coutains 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM “AND DAMASCus: 
Three C Viet Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D, 8. MARGOLIOUTH, 
D. Litt., Laudian Professor ey Arabic in the University of Oxford. F ully 
Illustrated in Colour by W. S. 8S. TYRWHIT'T, R.B.A.,, and REGINALD 
BARKATT, A.R.W.S. 20s. not. 
Glasgow Herald.—“ One of those comparatively few works that are both 
learned and readable... ..The colour treat meut is particularly umeterly......this 
reproduction of the very atmosphere of the East is a very distinct artistic 


triumph,” 
THE COLOUR OF LONDON. By W. J. 


LOFTIE, F.S.A. With 60 Illustrations in Colour, and an Kseay by the 
Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. 20s. net. 
Athengum,—“ Has given us a Londoa which is new..,..,the picture of a 
beautiful capital, which he reveals to its astounded inhabitants, Iu many of his 
pictures he seems, as it were, to reveal Loudoun to Londoners themselves.’ 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
CLABENCE ROOK, Feap. 4to, gilt top, with 56 Illustrations in Colour 
by Mrs, JARDINE, and 24 in Half-Tone on tint. 208. net. 

Spectator,—“ This is a good book to look at and to read...... a volume which 
is bound both to please and to profit.” 


LISBON AND CINTRA, With some Account of 
other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugal. By A.C. INCHBOLD, With 
30 IMusteations in Colour by STANLEY INCHBULD. 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—* The writer is an intellige ut and careful guide who does not waste 
space wit h rhetoric or with porsonalia.’ 
Outlook. —*Mr, Stanley Iuchbold has caught the light of the Southern 
sun.” 


VENICE. By Beryt pe Sevincourt and May Srurce- 
HENDERSON, Feap. 4to, gilt top. With 30 Illustrations in Colour by 
REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 10s, 6d. net. 

Scotsman, —* One of those composite books with coloured piotures in which 
the illustrations count for no less than the literature......they fits illustrations} 


grace a book which must both please and instruct any one who either knows 
or wishes to know the love ely city it describes.” 








CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. ‘Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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An artistic folio GIFT-BOOK (10} by 12} inches), in white cloth, gilt top, 16s, net. 
MOULE AND COPPING—SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
9 in 24 Original Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. Each of the Twenty-four Pictures Described by the LORD BISHOP OF 
DURHAM (Dr. Hanpier C. G. Movie). 


MOULE—THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


By the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; also in paste grain, padded, 6s. net, 


MOULE—WITH HEART AND MIND: a Book of Daily Counsel. 


Being Selections from the Works of HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Lord Bishop of Durham. With a Sketch of Bishop Moule’s Life by A. R. BUCKLAND 
.A. Imperial 16mo, Presentation Edition in limp lambskin, round corners, full gilt side and back, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; or in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ' 
A Devotional Commentary on the 


MOULE—THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PRAYER = Seventeenth Chapter of St. John. 


By the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Just ready, 


BEET—A KEY TO UNLOCK THE BIBLE. 
By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. Fourth Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
ANGUS’S BIBLE HAN DBOOK s An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. 
By JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A., D.D. New Cheap Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten by Rev. 8, G.GREEN, D.D. 848 pp. large crown 8vo, Cloth 
3s. 6d,; or in half-paste grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net ; half-morocco,7s. 6d. net. *, 
SAYCE—MONUMENT FACTS & THE HIGHER CRITICAL FANCIES. 
Bv A. H. SAYCE, D.D.. LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the University of Oxford, Author of “Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments,” &o, 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


EDERSHEIM—THE TEMPLE: its Ministry and _ Services, 


as they were at the Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

CALDECOTT—THE TABERNACLE: its History and Structure. 
By the bat Ay ones With a Preface by Professor SAYCE. With Map and 18 Illustrations and Diagrams, Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, clo . 


CALDECOTT—SOLOMON’S TEMPLE: its History and Structure. 


By the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECOTT, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of “The Tabernacle: its History and Structure.” With a 
Preface by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. With a folded Plan and 8 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Second Edition just ready. 


CHADWICK—THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: A Devotiona!l Commontary, 


By the BISHOP OF DERRY (Dr. G. A, CHADWICK). Cloth, 2s. 


WE LLDON—*‘ I BELI EVE.” By Bishop J. E.C. WELLDON, D.D., Dean of Manchester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, ls. 6d. 
h i Set of FOURTEE a 
THE PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 7° @™'orne reduced price of SIXTEEN SHILLINGS met. ore 
WATKINSON—THE ASHES OF ROSES, and 52 other Bible Studies. 
By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, Grace Abounding, and The Holy War. 


Entirely New Editions. Illustrated by HAROLD COPPING and VICTOR PROUT. Reset throughout in new type. The Text collated with the 
Author’s Final Editions. Prices from Is. to 6s. 6d. net. 


STRETTON--THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE: Good Words from Many Minds. 


Selected and Arranged by HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, deckled edges, 2s, 


S. G GREEN—A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘“‘ A Handbook of Old 
Testament Hebrew,”’ &c. With Full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index, 6s. net. 


LOVETT—JAMES CHALMERS: his Autobiography and Letters. 


By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of ‘‘ James Gilmour of Mongolia.” &c. With Portraits and other Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; 
prepared in Handsome Binding for Special Presentation, padded paste grain, 6s. Gd. net. 


THOMPSON —GRIFFITH JOHN: the Story of Fifty Years in China. 


By the Rev. Dr. WARDLAW THOMPSON. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 560 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


G SMITH—HENRY MARTYN, SAINT AND SCHOLAR. 
First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812. By GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” 
** Life of Alexander Duff,” &c. With Portrait aud Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


R. GREEN—JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST. 


By the Rev. RICHARD GREEN. With 26 Page Illustrations demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 


NATURE GIFT-BOOKS. POPULAR STORIES. 


ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. IAN MACLAREN-—ST. JUDE’S. 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 











Book for Boys. By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.R.P.S. With 4 Photogravures, - i 3 : : 
o ae Plate, call 64 Plates containing about 100 Photographs With 11 Illustrations by Harotp Corrine. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
taken direct from Nature by the Autor; also 100 Pen Sketches by E, Ss, R, CROCKETT—THE WHITE PLUMES 
Ricumonpd Patox. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. (Just ready. OF NAVARRE bs Geeenean of thn Wane of Tetaien 

. . 


. By 8S. RB. CROCKETT, Author of “‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “* The Raiders,” 
ev MEADOW, re — — ‘ &c. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6s. 
An Introduction to Nature Study. LTO N, 
FES. Large crown 8v0, cloth gilt. With 2 folded Coloured Plates, SILAS K. HOCKING—THE AWAKENING 
and 171 Figures in Black-and-White from Origin rawings by the OF ANTHONY WEIR. 
rn en pt eraty. Illustrated by Harotp Corrinc. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH JOSEPH HOCKING—THE CHARIOTS 
NATURAL HISTORY. OF THE LORD. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of “ The Scarlet Woman,” “ Follow the 


A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature Photography. Gleam.” “All Men are Liars,” &. With 15 Page Pictures by ADOLF 

By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, rs bs on Seeing by the Turepe. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. - 

Right Hon. Lorp Avesurr. Fourt ition Now Ready. Large crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. MRS. O. F. WALTON—THE LOST CLUE. 
By Mrs. 0. F. WALTON, Author of ‘‘A Peep Behind the Scenes,” 
“* Dr. Forester,”’ &c. Illustrated, cloth gilt, és. [Just ready. 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. 
A Series of Oyen-Ale Talks for Young People. By W. PEKCIVAL AMY LE FEUVRE—THE MENDER. 


WESTELL L.S. With 5 Coloured Plates and 100 other Lilustrations, By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “‘ Probable Sons,” &c. With 11 Illus 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. trations by W. Ratner, R.1. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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